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AY wish is to do with the pen what the 

painter does with the brush. By 
sketches as faithful as I have the art to 
make, I would show what I have seen, and 
lend to others some of the hours I have 
spent alone with nature. 

The object sat before me, or passed over- 
head, as I strove to catch the likeness. The 
bird was on the wing, or in the nest; the 
furred creature on the pasture, or in the 
wood copse. Any dew that lies on the page 
lay first on the grass; any breeze that stirs 
through the white leaves first played among 


the green. 
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IT have made use of the imagination only 
when my own was affected, and have told 
what it saw. It was still the eye of sense 
through which the vision came. 

If I have introduced human emotion, it was 
because I felt that, at the simplest and purest, 
it can scarcely be a foreign element in a work 
of this kind. We speak of the artless as 
natural; and it is still the best we can say of 
them. ‘There is sunshine in the face of the 
maiden, a ripple in her laughter. 

There are things among the rest which keep 
all their olden charm in days to come. The 
dew of one season is pretty much that of 
the next, the scent of hawthorn floats on 
from May to May, the spring flash of the 
swallow’s breast at the window is what other 
eyes have seen, and will see. These I have 
sought after. 

It is well to be in sympathy with what is 


passing: in winter, instead of grumbling at 
Vill 
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the weather, to look out for winter pictures. 
Still, in the dull afternoons, or when the 
curtains are drawn, it 1s pleasant to surround 
one’s self with glimpses of coast, or hillside ; 
to recall the voices of lane, or wood. 

If I can add to, or even foster these, [ 
shall be glad. And, as the summer comes 
round, there may be those who will care to 
look again at the pages, just to see if they 


were actually written when : 


‘‘ Wi’ the shilfa’s sang the green woods rang, 
fo) 


Wi’ the laverock’s the sky.” 
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‘¢The sparrows’ dwelling, which, hard by 
My father’s house, in wet or dry, 
My sister Emmeline and I, 
Together visited.” 


N the the 28th of February, 18—, the date 


is printed on my memory,—a bird which 


had flitted about all the winter, drew us to 
the window by a song at once low and sweet. 
In after weeks the lowness is swallowed up in 
loudness ; and the lay, on whose simplicity so 


much of the charm depends, becomes hurried 
A I 
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and confused. So that I always like to think 
of the song as [ heard it on that morning. 

He was a little dark bird, even dusky about 
the head ; whose hues were very much those 
of the rain-washed pile, and such as would 
melt readily into the dim interior. 

From the window we often saw him late at 
night, as winter nights reckon,—that is, about 
half-past three,—when we were drawing down 
the blind on the cosy, fire-lit parlour; and 
again in the grey dawn, about half-past seven, 
when we were getting ready for our long walk 
to school. We knew that he could not go far 
away, and felt almost sure that he retired into 
the pea sticks; finding in their depths such 
shelter from the weather, as the multitudinous 
crossing and recrossing of the rough twigs 
afforded. 

The singer, who sat on a wooden paling 
between two of the gardens, kept turning his 
head from time to time toward the pea sticks ; 
as one who had an interest in them, somewhat 


closer than gratitude for a night's lodging. 
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A gleam of sunshine, which entered the par- 
lour at the self-same moment, may have in- 
spired the song. Or, who knows but that 
the song may have caused the sunbeam to 
peep from behind the cloud, just to see where 
it came from? The two things are so sympa- 
thetic, and, in this case, after a long absence, 
came so pleasantly together, that they might 
be sisters, or reflections, or anything else that 
imagination chooses to make of them. So 
that a sunbeam visiting the earth and entering 
a bird may well change to a song. 

The ruse of sitting on the paling, instead 
of the bundle, was too transparent to deceive 
anyone, however little versed in the ways of 
birds. From the same place, had we not seen 
the same thing attempted every spring, as far 
back as we could remember—not many springs 
as yet. Why, there was that blue-tit, which 
built in the letter-box, while her dainty lord 
scraped on the garden gate, ten yards away ; 
as if we could help seeing the nest, or looking 


in at the ten fairy dotted eggs every time 
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the postman passed. Without a moment’s 
hesitation we rushed into the lobby for our 
hats, and, passing across the empty beds—a 
little more soberly, to disturb the singer as 
little as possible — peeped in among the 
twigs. 

The beam of hght penetrated the shadows 
in a straight line for the nest, perhaps to see 
for itself. For which act, no doubt, it was 
duly sorry. Imagine a sunbeam telling on a 
song bird ! 

The nest was delightfully cosy, as if meant 
for uncertain weather: early nests generally 
are. Unlike the fragile fabrics built by the 
warblers which do not come till the summer, 
mere frameworks designed for coolness rather 
than warmth, this would keep out the cold, or 
at least keep in the heat. 

The walls were thick. Not woven of hard 
stems, through whose interstices the chill 
winds of early March might visit the inmates 
too roughly ; but with only so much of straw 


as would serve to bind the whole together. 
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Moss was lined with teased-out wool and 
the fluffiest of feathers, without a trace of 
shaft in them. A few fragile hairs kept the 
rebellious softness in order. Surely, never 
children were more snugly tucked up in 
blankets than the inmates of that nest would 
be in moss and feather! So that it was, 
happily, needless to pity, as the front door 
closed us in for the night, and left them 
outside. 

But they were not there yet. Or they 
were hidden away within four of the most 
delightfully shaped and ‘coloured ovals ima- 
ginable. ‘These must ever seem the most 
perfect of all egos, because they come so early 
in the year, and so near to the porch of the 
house ; because they go so far back in one’s 
memory, and revive so many pleasant impres- 
sions. No one who ever was a boy, however 
shieht his natural tastes, unfortunately for 
himself, are or were, will fail to remember 
them, with a transient glow of enthusiasm 


and delight, a gleam of the sun-ray which lit 
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up the recesses of the pile, and the deeper 
shade within the nest; if only for the sake of 
those whose hands rested on his shoulders, 
whose faces peered alongside of his, whose 
voices said, ‘‘ How pretty!” 

The colour was blue and nothing else. This 
is rather unusual. From the fact that spots 
or streaks are so common, we judge that few 
backgrounds can afford to do without them. 
Very light blue eggs, of the turquoise hue of 
the starling’s, and the still hghter shade of 
the wheatear’s, are hidden away out of sight 
for safety. This is our only dark blue. It 
may be said to be our only unspotted ege 
laid in an open nest. It is thus, albeit so 
very well known, rather a rarity of its 
kind. 

Blue of this depth blends with the twilight 
atmosphere surrounding the nest; vanishes 
into the shades which haunt the twigs. In 
its natural hiding-place among the feathers, 
half-way down in the thick pile, it is not 


so easily seen as one would suppose when 
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it is brought out, and placed on the open 
hand. 

This seemed an unsafe place to build; but 
the bird knew best, and was probably in the | 
right. No outside robber could reach it with- 
out first crossing the fence; and it may be 
noted, as a single point in their favour, that 
few boys care to rob the nests in their own 
garden. 

‘Why, they are prettier than crocuses,” said 
my companion; “and why should we take 
them, when they have come of themselves, 
and there is only one little blue cluster?” 

If the branches had no root, no grip of the 
soil to give them security of tenure, still the 
bed where they were to be placed had not yet 
been turned over, the peas they were to sup- 
port had not yet been planted. re these 
two things happened, the eggs would be 
hatched, the young birds flown, and the 
parents set free to think where they would 
build next. Certain I am that the peas 


would have had to look after themselves for 
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a week, rather than the nest should be dis- 
turbed. One of us had a will of her own in 
such matters. 

Too wise to trust to the now uncertain 
shelter, the familiar pair vanished beyond the 
enclosure; and found a similar pile in the 
strip of woodland a quarter of a mile away. 
We, who knew every site in the neighbour- 
hood, easily traced them. 

Not far from where our birds, as we had 
learned to call them, were weaving their new 
home, was a grass-grown lane, girt on either 
side by a tall hedgerow, where just such dusky 
birds abounded. For one pair in the pea 
sticks there were twenty here, so that we 
learned, without aid of book, to think of them 
as the birds of the hedge. The song even 
seems to me, it may be from long associating 
the two, to be of the hedge; as natural to it 
as the Mayblossom or the haws. It is neither 
so rich as a woodland song, nor so bare as a 
moorland song. 


As we passed on, they came out from their 
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parlour in the shadows, with the familiarity 
of those that are quite at home, whose cradle 
was rocked on the thorns. Nor did they 
fly away to something else, as children do 
when surprised at a distance from their own 
doorstep ; to the ash tree or the wood copse 
like the chaftinch, to the paling or the barred 
gate like the yellow-hammer ; but only flitted 
on a few yards, before once more vanishing 
into the hedge whence they came. 

There they had spent the winter, during 
which we had visited them so often that we 
had come to think, rightly or wrongly, that 
they did not shun us nearly so much as they 
did at first. Even wild birds may become 
friendly with children. In these walks, when 
the lane was very much given over to us and 
the birds, we learned a good deal of their 
mode of life. On specially hard nights, they 
took shelter among the fir-needles of the 
copse. And we had seen them, just about 
dusk, crowding in the evergreen shrubbery 


at the farm, with a miscellaneous collection 
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of birds whom stress of weather had made 
into bedfellows. 

Had they been as much given — to 
erumbling as their betters, they might have 
had a sufficiently pitiful tale to tell. But 
they seemed to lke their wild life, with 
its wild freedom, notwithstanding all its 
shifts; and would scarcely have thanked 
us for inviting them home. It was not 
of hardship they were disposed to com- 


plain. 


The framework of the first nest was laid, 
while the hedge was still as bare as the pea 


sticks. The twigs, indeed, were looking a 
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little lighter of hue, and more transparent, 
as if the new life were beginning to circulate 
with a freer current. But the leaf-buds were 
still tightly closed. 
The wind changed, 
so as to come across 


the open, and passed 


through the exposed 
hedge, like water 
through a sieve, with an icy breath, which 
chilled the very juices in their channels. 
While this lasted, all work was at a stand- 
still; and when, at the end of three days, 
it passed, the builders set off in search of 
dry moss. 

With the proverbial uncertainty of weather 
at the time of the year, a lttle blizzard came 
on the back of this; hiding, or bedraggling 
the feathers, which were to serve for 
lining. 

At length the hen experienced the strange 
delight of feeling two eggs under her. This 


was Saturday, the self-same day on which 
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the blink of February sunshine inspired the 
song on the paling; for I remember passing 
along the lane, after we had peeped into the 
pea sticks. As she sat, she may have reckoned 
in her little dusky pate—‘‘ Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday — five,” —I know another who was 
very thoughtful in her pew; and I have the 
Bible yet with the words in a sprawling school- 
girl hand—‘“‘ Sunday—Monday—Text, First 
Epistle General of John— Tuesday —five— 
fourth chapter, second verse.” I refrain from 
reproducing the spelling, as too sacred to be 
lightly spoken of. | 

And just when the sitting bird had thought 
this out, with many a little flutter, voices 
sounded along the lane, and boys came, and 
she had it all to begin over again. 

“Why do children make collections of 
egos ?”—in her innocence, boys even were 
children,—‘‘ why don’t they leave that to 
men ?” , 

My companion and I had been taken, the 


evening before, to the house of a naturalist, 
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who showed his cabinet. The man, I remem- 
ber, had a great beard. 

And now the birds were at their third nest, 
in a little less hopeful mood. For the buds 
were still closed, though perceptibly larger, 
and tipped with amber. If only they would 
make haste to shake themselves out, so as 
to afford a screen, there might still be some 
chance. Why are they so deliberate, so un- 
moved by the anxieties and sorrows of their 
dusky tenants? Why should Nature be heed- 
less even of a sparrow’s fall or bereavement ? 
And yet, what end would it serve, as if a few 
hawthorn leaves would keep away prying 
eyes ? 

As a matter of fact, early nests in hedges, 
or other lowly places, seldom do escape, how- 
ever deep in the quiet inland the scene may be. 
No countryside is so undisturbed that thin 
lines of smoke do not mark out the site of 
the cottar houses. Not when the leaves come 
out, but when the appetite for nesting has 


been sated for the season, does destruction 
J<2 
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cease. It is mainly the late broods, such as 
are hatched well on in May, or even June, 
that escape. 

My companion never listened without 
remonstrance to her little favourites being 
called sparrows; and she was not without 
reason on her side. 

Your sparrow is bold and self-assertive to 
a degree. He will pick up what he wants 
at your feet, looking in your face, meanwhile, 
to see that you mean no mischief. He will 
stop up your spout with his slovenly nest, 
honeycomb your haystack, invade your dove- 
cote, empty your chicken-dish. But the un- 
forgivable offence was when one day we saw 
his impudent head looking out of a swallow’s 
nest, which he had taken possession of in the 
rightful owner’s absence. And as all attempts 
to enter were met by that terrible bill, the 
ousted builder went away to begin somewhere 
else. 

Now, if modesty and meekness belong to 


any bird, they are found in the hedge-sparrow, 
14 
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In all our walks down the lane, we never saw 
them fighting among themselves, or even 
resenting injustice from the outside. And 
this seemed to be generally recognised among 
their kind; for the hedge-sparrow has few 
enemies. His only remonstrance with the 
bird-nester was a plaintive and appealing 
“peep. And when a marauding, half-wild 
cat appeared, he showed his anxiety in rest- 
less movements from place to place, and a 
pitiful beating of the wings. 

The sparrow, too, is big and clumsy, in so 
far as any bird can be clumsy; a plebeian in 
the streets, a clown in the farm buildings. 
Whereas the hedge-bird is delicate and 
shapely, quiet in her movements; with a 
certain feminine grace about her which, were 
she human, would be restful in a room, and 
smooth her way in society. Altogether, she 
was modelled to please the fastidious little 
critic. 

In place of that beak, so easily holding 


the swallow at bay, the hedge-bird has a 
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delicate, almost vanishing bill; which, so far 
from being a formidable weapon of attack, 
could only serve to protect her against the 
very weakest of her foes. So that her safety 
is that of the gentle, in being void of offence. 

The tenant of the hedge would fare better 
under kindlier skies for, at least, part of the 
year. And if her plight is no worse, it is 
because Nature, with a certain northern 
chivalry, never wholly absent even in the 
rudest winter moods, is tender to her gentle- 


ness. 


16 
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**His bill was so yellow, his feathers so black, 
So long was his tail, so glossy his back, 
That good Mrs. B., who sat hatching her eggs, 
And only just left them to stretch her poor legs, 
And pick for a moment the worm she preferred, 
Thought there never was seen such a beautiful bird.” 


T is worth while having a good look at that 
blackbird. Less partial judges will be 
disposed to agree with his mate as to the 
four ‘‘ points.” One admirer, more enthusi- 
astic than the rest, places him first among 
our native birds, all his parts being more 
equally balanced than in the most favoured 
of his rivals. It would thus seem a privilege, 
for which we have not been sufhciently 


grateful, to have the “‘ mould of form” among 


aed 
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winged creatures so extremely familar, that 
each may see and wonder for himself. 

There are several ways even of crossing a 
wall, and the blackbird is an accomplished 
performer. He glides over, just missing the 
top and no more. It seems so very easy, as 
everything else, when it is nicely done; but 
watch how other birds rise in the air, it may 
be twice the needful height ; or make a pause, 
midway, before dropping down on the near 
side. 

See him again, as he approaches along the 
oravel walk, between the rows of boxwood. 
The first impression, as he bends forward to 
make another hop, is of clumsiness. But 
that soon wears off; and he is seen to move, 
less by awkward Jerks, than in a succession 
of waves. Doubtless his build, or what has 
been called the balance of -his parts, has 
something to do with this. 

The body is boat-shaped, risimg before and 
behind; so that when the head goes down 


the tail goes up, as if passing over low 
18 
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rounded billows. The tendency in birds is 
to have too much in the prow, so to speak, 
and to fall away to the stern. 

No wonder that his mate included, in her 
discriminating catalogue, the length of his 
tail! For it belongs by no means in the 
same degree to every bird, and not only 
adds to his attractions, but also lends much 
of the ease and grace to his movements. It 
is spreading, as well as lone; not thin and 
scrubby. Between shapely head and ample 
tail, the legs are well set under him. 

A mavis has just crossed from the other 
side, and as they stand together, the ad- 
vantage in balance, over one so near of kin, 
is obvious. 

The colours are not thrush-like. There is 
an absence of the spotted and speckled breast, 
which makes the other suggestive of all that 
is most delightful in wild nature. But, so 
far is the blackbird from being an exception, 
in the matter of beauty, in the charming 


family to which he belongs, that perhaps, on 
19 
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the whole, he is the more striking of the 
two. 

Strange by what simple means an effect so 
harmonious is produced! He presents a study 
in two colours, so much the fashion of late— 
in this case, black and yellow. Not a hideous 
caricature, striking because of its grotesque 
oddity, but such a study as only Nature can 
be trusted to make. Almost all black; and 
had that almost been altogether, then he 
could never have been to us the bright bird 
he is. The bill was left, and what to do with 
that became the problem; so it was dipped 
in yellow. 

A small surface to work upon, no doubt, 
but still suthcient to change the whole char- 
acter of the plumage. Had the brush that 
did it been in the hands of a man, that final 
dash would have been fitly named inspiration 
or genius. 

More would have spoilt it. Anywhere else 
would have marred the effect. Any other 


colour than yellow would have been less of 
20 
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a delightful surprise. Any other colour than 
black would not have given prominence to 
the yellow. All this we can see clearly 
enough, after the thing is done. No mean 
judge of what makes for beauty talks of that 
last magic touch, and places it beside the 
song, as the two things most admirable about 
him— 
‘*A golden bill, the silver tongue.” 

The ousels of stream and moor, the latter 
familiarly known as the mountain blackbird, 
have none of the four points. Their coat, if’ 
black, can scarcely be described as glossy ; 
and they are without any tail to speak of. 
The somewhat rusty suit is relieved on the 
breast or neck—a much commoner expedient 
—where the white, not yellow, covers a much 
larger space, with less effect. The blackbird 
is our only native which admits of being 
described by the colour of his bill. 

One gets to know the birds in his garden, 
individually, even when they are very much 


alike. J] have reason to suspect that he on 
21 
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the walk is no stranger, but more or less 
mixed up, for good and evil, with the 
following events. 

A week or two ago, a blackbird built in the 
ivy of an old wall, opposite my window. No 
sooner has one satisfied himself that he knows 
everything, than he finds out, if he is teach- 
able at all, that his weak poimt is in the 
thousand details out of which truth is made. 
I had something yet to learn. 

Carelessly viewed, the nest strikes one as a 
mere bunch of dry grass stuck in any way. 
A closer look shows that the site has been 
very cunningly chosen. Not only has due 
attention been paid to the branching, but 
some of the forks have been built in so as to 
form part of the nest. 

A very long piece of twine disappears 
among the straws. The free ends are wound 
round several of the twigs in different direc- 
tions, Just as one moors an upright pole or 
a tent. Hither the bird found the string, 


and carried it up for this purpose, the more - 
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likely supposition ; or he made use of a string 
already entangled there, which latter, as a 
labour-savine device, may, on the whole, be 
the greater illustration of wisdom. 

Such was the combined advantage of incor- 
porated twigs and mooring strings, that a 
considerable exercise of force was needful to 
remove the empty nest from its position ; 
and portions of it were left behind. 

If the dry grass stems were not woven in 
and out with the skill of certain other birds, 
they were plastered together, which served 
the same purpose even more effectually. So 
far from the structure being so loose as it 
seemed, or threatening to collapse in the 
hand, 1t was as hard as iron. 

Ask any boy the difference between a 
maviss nest, and a blackbird’s, and he will 
tell you that the former lays a clean flooring 
of mud, whereas the latter is contented to 
strew inside whatever soft rubbish he can 
pick up conveniently near. <A _ dissection 


shows the blackbird’s carelessness to be 
Dey 
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apparent only. Beneath these fine orasses, and 
the deeper layer of delicately netted leaves 
is the true flooring ; the only difference being 
that, in this case, the plaster is not on the 
top. It is as if one housewife contented 
herself with the clean scrubbed stone—such 
is the mavis; while her neighbour spread a 
little carpet to hide the bareness, and _ to 
provide something soft and warm for her 
children to sit on—such is the blackbird. 

The latter may be careless in some things, 
notably, I think, in his song; but he is not 
nearly so much of a slattern as he is 
called. 

The female lays about nine in the morning. 
But she is by no means particular to an hour 
or two, and it may be as late as eleven. 
When she once begins, she ought to have an 
ego every day. four is the usual number, 
sometimes extending to five, and very occa- 
sionally to six. 

She of the ivy had laid her four, and, 


unaccountably, deserted. Hither she had 
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been disturbed; or, possibly, unmated. Yet 
it is strange how seldom the latter, or even 
the former, happens in nature. Not once a 
year does one find a deserted nest. If un- 
mated, then are we led to judge that she may 
have been jilted. Otherwise, she would never 
have taken so much trouble with that string, 
when she must have known that it was all in 
vain. 

A few days afterward, a second nest 
appeared in an adjoining holly tree. On the 
assumption that 1t was the same blackbird, 
she must have found a mate—a matter of no 
difficulty, one would imagine, where there seem 
to be two males to fight for each female. Or 
she had made up her old quarrel—which was 
more than her mate deserved. She laid her 
first egg about eleven, and disappeared for the 
day. Throughout the second day she was off 
and on. And only with the third ege did 
she settle down seriously to the work of 
incubation. 


What of her mate? As yet, the only sign 
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that she had one was the matter-of-fact way 
in which she acted. An apple tree, pink and 
white with blossom, looked over the old wall 
upon the 
holly. There 
the male 
would be 


near her on 


the most 
charming of spring 
perches. Twenty yards 

farther away was a tall pear tree, 
whose white blossom had given place to 
the sober - coloured young fruit. And, as 
far again in another direction, a weeping 
ash offered a barer perch on its pendent 
branches. 

The chaffinch sang, the green-finch trilled, 
the thrush piped, the great tit scraped, on 
one or other of these trees; and yet there 
was no sound of blackbird. But, faintly from 
the distance, came the well-known, lazy, in- 


terrupted, melodious strain. He had chosen 
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a spruce fir, so far away that no one could 
guess his secret, so high that from the top- 
most whorl he could command the middle of 
the holly tree. And there he started to 
sing, about the time the second ege was laid, 
and the hen was settling down to her long 
and patient spell of sitting. 

Twice a day or so, he came nearer, and 
popped on to the dyke, just to see how 
matters were progressing. ‘Toward dusk, 
especially, his scream was quite startling. 

By the way, what that scream means 1s 
not very clear. ‘There is nothing in familiar 
bird life to compare it with. Except, per- 
haps, the screech of the missel-thrush as he 
circles over the tree tops—two of nature’s 
discords. 

It is not fright. There are times of the 
day—early in the morning, and in the late 
twilight—when one can rely on hearing it. 
And it can scarcely be that he is always 
frightened just at these hours. It may be a 


mere letting off of animal spirits. In which 
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case, the bird must be specially lively when 
others are going to sleep. 

Is it a crude form of call, a certain 
boisterous announcement, to all whom it may 
concern, that his lordship is pleased to waken 
up, or to retire for the mght? The first few 
notes of the scream are sometimes uttered 
alone. These may be increased to half a 
dozen; and, for no special reason that one 
can see, may be continued into the character- 
istic flourish. The other day, I listened to 
two missel-thrushes calling to each other 
in the first churring notes of their 
screech. 

The blackbird on the wall may have wished 
his dusky mate to understand that he desired 
her society. For, as often as he thus came, 
I noticed that the hen disappeared from the 
nest. If so, he was a great Turk. Probably 
the scream is a composite thing, expressing 
divers moods, and having various uses. 

Scots boys use the expression ‘‘ deep- 


sitting,’ as applied to eggs, when they are 
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so near the chipping that they refuse to be 
blown. But it is really the hen that sits 
deep, in her increasing intentness, cowering 
down in the nest. As the fourteen days of 
incubation come near an end, only head and 
tail are visible. 

Then the process is reversed; and, for a 
very obvious reason, the hen sits liehter, each 
succeeding day. This phase might be called 
shallow, or high-sitting. 

For the first ten days, the growth of the 
young is prodigious to the eye, and so pal- 
pable to the hand that one imagines— 
although I am not aware that they have 
been measured, or put in the scales—that 
they must double in size and weight every 
twenty-four hours. 

The hen is seldom absent until the feathers 
appear, and spread sufhciently for warmth--- 
say, for the first five days. One may watch 
her being lifted up by her swelling brood, 
until she seems to stand on her legs; and, 


at length, has to content herself with a perch 
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on the side of the nest. She always returns 
at night. 

All this time, the cock appeared as a vocal 
speck on the fir tree, and was very little 
about, except on his daily visits to the hen. 
Like all the males, where there is an open 
nest, he had nothing to do with the sitting. 
Even if his black coat could have been trusted 
to blend as perfectly with the grey light as 
the soberer tints of the hen, the bright beak 
would have surely betrayed him. 

With the hatching, his active duties seem 
to begin. He takes his full share, perhaps 
more, in feeding the young. All day long he 
is kept busy fillimg these gaping bills. And 
only in the evening, when his labours are at 
an end; does he resume his singing. He 
deserts the fir tree, as too distant from the 
scene of action, and retreats no farther than 
the ash for his song. 

On that same ash, at the self-same hour, 
sat the song-thrush, whose nest was probably 


an equal distance away. And the two sang 
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together, soprano and contralto blending 
more delightfully, because more unaffectedly, 
than in a concert-room. 

With the birth and growth of the young, 
the anxiety of the elders increases, even to 
the remission of prudence. One is ever on 
the watch; and, on the slightest hint of 
danger, the other appears, as by magic, on 
the wall. Any approach to the tent of leaves 
is noisily forbidden. On the escape from 
the nest—which is sometimes earlier than 
prudence would dictate — parental anxiety 
becomes so distressing in its intensity, that 
one is fain to deliver up the garden to the 
family for some of the brightest days of the 
year, and apologise each time he passes along 
his own walk. The courage and devotion are 
alike admirable and touching. 

On the garden seat, seemingly quite dum- 
foundered by the attentions he is receiving, 
sits a half-erown cat, not yet past the playful 
stage. Scattered among the flowers, or on 


the lower branches of the bushes, unable as 
2-7 
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yet to get beyond the enclosing walls, are the 
young blackbirds. Perched on a wire over- 
head, the male half topples in his eagerness 
to see over the ivy which conceals half of 
the drama from view. Bolder than he, the 
female, tail erect, wings pointed down, scolds 
from the ground at about two yards’ distance 
from the seat; retreating ever so little when 
the enemy becomes threatening. 

(uite a feathered crowd has gathered round 
to see the fun. A thrush has taken its place 
beside the male. Various little birds—among 


which are the robin and the _ blue-tit—are 


perched, wherever the best view can be had. 
The hedge-sparrow, in the background, has 
been drawn by anxiety for its nest in the 
rose- bush. The house - sparrows are in the 
front row, evidently rather disgusted that 
matters are not a little more exciting. None 
of them all attempt to join the female on 
the ground. Such is one of the tableaux of 
nature. 


At the notes of warning, unmistakeable in 
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their natural significance even to the human 
auditor, the young cower away among the 
hyacinths, or behind the boxwood, or, if 
suthciently advanced, in the ivy. Above all, 
they keep perfectly still. 

These sounds, so flute-like in their quality, 
uttered with a little putting of the throat, 
are meant to summon. ‘The ‘‘Come and see 
what I have got for you” is not unlike the 
clucking of the domestic fowl, only richer 
and more musical. The male also clucks. 

The range of expression in birds is pro- 
bably greater than is generally supposed. 
One has only to listen to the sparrows on 
the eaves, as the day is breaking, to learn 
how many things they seem to be able to 
say. That a lively interchange is going on 
ean searcely be doubted. 

Every distinct utterance has probably some 
immediate purpose. ‘Talking for talking s 
sake does not seem to extend much beyond 
our favoured race. Increasing acquaintance 


with the lower creatures leads one to judge 
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that they are intensely practical. And few 
of our commoner forms have a vocabulary 
so large, a language so intelligible, or 
a conversation so interesting, as the black- 


bird. 


II] 
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“Fixed in a hawthorn bush, its summer nest 
So low, e’en grass o’ertopped its tallest twig ; 
A sedge-bird built its little benty nest 
Close by the meadow pool, and wooden brig.” 


HE rine of the first trout breaks the 
centre of the burn pool; and widens, 
until its fading circles are lost, or lip gently 
against the bank. Not only is it one of those 
pictures which eternally freshen and charm, 
but a hint, also, that the bird life of the scene 
is about to change. 
All the buntings and the finches have been 
calling for more than a month ; appearing and 


o, which was no one’s 


vanishing as if something, 


business but their own, was interesting them : 
an open secret notwithstanding all their pains 


to conceal it. And time enough has: now 
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elapsed for each pair to have one brood on 
branch or grassy bank. 

These rings on the surface show that the 
trout have added winged food to their daily 
diet. The insect life, now so thoroughly 
awake, will be sure to keep on the merry 
dance throughout the summer. While many 
of the eges hidden under the dead leaves, or 
stowed away in cracks of the stone dyke, or 
strung from the twigs, are behind the leaves 
or under the grass blades, as caterpillars, for 
the keen-eyed birds to find out, 

The second tide of summer life, that 
which ebbed when the insect life went into 
hiding, may now venture to flow northward 
again; and the crest of the headmost wave 
may come in sight at any moment, if indeed 
it has not already broken on this quiet 
spot. 

- When the first male warbler—for he comes 
on solely with those of his own sex—reaches 
his former haunts, he looks down on a lively 


scene. Plump missel - thrushes, nearly as big 
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as their parents, rustle through the under- 
erowth. The cluck of the hen blackbird 
sounds among the shades, as she summons a 
rebellious brood, which, with the self-suf- 
ficiency of youth, are insisting on setting up 
for themselves, before they have their wits 
about them, or experience enough of their 
little world to know where to grub for their 
food. 

The freshness of the courting days has 
already gone by, and the love-story of wood- 
land and brake has become a thrice-told tale, 
as the willow-wren is singing to subdue 
his sweet impatience; wondering the while 
whether his mate has yet started, if she is on 
the sea, or speeding up the coast, what morn- 
ing she will appear, if this day week—quite 
an eternity as measured by his eagerness— 
will witness the wedding. With birds, as 
with men and maidens, that life-story seems 
to lack interest in which there is no love. 

After a season or two, one gets to know all 


about these bird movements; when he must 
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be abroad if he would listen to the love-songs, 
witness the arrivals and the meetings, be an 
unbidden guest at the weddings, and so add 
the little romances of nature to those of 
human life. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the tenants of the woodlands, and the 
brakes have only a dry sort of attraction for 
so-called naturalists. As a matter of fact, 
no one is worth the name who is not a poet, 
and a lover as well. To be a naturalist only 
needs that one’s sympathies somewhat over- 
lap one’s own kind,—surely a modest demand, 
—and that one’s capacity for reading and being 
interested extend beyond the three - volume 
novel. ‘To such, there are books beside the 
running brooks, and within the shades, not 
dull school - books, but entrancing  story- 
books. 

Only one who has been there, and cares 
for the birds, can tell how charming these 
romances are. He may be a very little late, 
just as those who attend other weddings 


sometimes are—the minute -hands of the big 
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clock being somewhat more difficult to read— 
a matter for regret as much in this case as the 
other. But the margin for mistakes is always 
very narrow. | 

In his obtrusive way, the white-throat has 
been making his presence known for days. 
So far back as last Thursday he was varying 
his insane jigging in the air with a topsy- 
turvy half-somersault, which must have chal- 
lenged the attention of the least observant. 

The sedge-warbler is just a little later, and 
it is now his time almost to an hour; not the 
time for the wedding, which is more than a 
week off yet, but the time for the bachelor to 
put in an appearance. If he is back, | know 
where to find him. The nearest haunt is the 
blackthorn bush, now long past flower, and in 
full leaf, down by the burn-side. The bush 
is silent; but perhaps the bird is only tired. 

Farther up, where a side rill steals into the 
burn, under cover of long grasses and over- 
hanging twigs, there may be one with a little 


more life left. Last year he was the noisiest 
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of them all, and presuming that he has taken 
up his old quarters there, a spark of the old 
spirit may remain. 

That the trout are rising is plain enough. 


Every pool is broken with rings. The blae- 


wings, as they come dancing in on the wave- 


lets of the flushing current, are engulfed one 
by one. . An ousel issuing from the roots of 
the bushes, flies away up the centre of the 
water. She has just left a nest with its seven 
or eight: delicately -shaped pure white eggs, 


which one would have to take boots and stock- 
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ines off in order to find. But neither sound 
nor motion betrays any other presence. If 
there, this voyager also is recruiting in the 
shade. 

The stream now takes a considerable bend 
round the meadow, with shaded pools in its 
course, from which as many sedge - birds as 
there are pools made merry music in the 
pleasant days and nights of a past summer. 
And, beyond the bend, there is a haunt of 
which it may safely be said, “ Hither there 
or nowhere.” | 

The scene is. an old dam, now dry; but 
marshy in showery weather. Grasses, rushes, 
and sedges, lit up with water buttercups, fill 
the basin; and grow so tall around the edge 
as to hide the lip which held in the water, in 
the days when it was wont to be full, and 
alive with trout. The space is an irregular 
triangle, two sides of which are great haw- 
thorn hedges ; and the third is formed of the 
slope leading down to the wood and the 


stream. 
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The ancient water-way is a moist ditch, 
beside a shaded path. The feeding current 
was diverted from a side stream by no more 
modern device than a dam of loose stones. 
A boulder, larger than the rest, which could 
be removed or replaced at will, formed the 
old-fashioned sluice. | 

The place is so retired, and green, and 
shaded, and refreshing, that one can scarce 
help envying the birds that can go to sleep, 
and pass the still, dreamy night there; and 
awake, under the shadow of hedge or tree, to 
a morning scented with hawthorn, and filled 
with the music of birds. | 

It is conceivable that there are little heart- 
burnings among these dainty feathered crea- 
tures, which help to mar their happiness, and 
reduce them to our level; that each may 
think himself the best singer, and say un- 
pleasant things about the rest. But, so far 
as we can judge, such unamiable emotions are 
confined to another order. For birds are seen 


to listen to the songs of other birds, and even 
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to stop their own songs to hear more dis- 
tinctly ; and, difficult as it may be for us to 
understand it, may find quite an unselfish 
pleasure in nature’s matins and vespers. 

Two sluices, marking the ancient outlets, 
are raised as they have probably stood since 
they last emptied the dam. These open into 
two wooden lades—one for the overflow— 
leaky enough now to afford a shower-bath to 
anyone standing beneath, resting on several 
knotted pillars. The lade abuts on an old 
five-spoked wheel, silent, motionless, and 
weathered, but otherwise intact. 

“Cut it down,” say you. “ Why cumbereth 
-it the ground?” No! Cut it not down, since 
it completes a scene, more picturesque than 
when the dam was lip-full, the lade glanced 
with its swift current, and the wheel made 
drowsy music, broken by cool splashes. Cut 
it not down, since it seems less to have worn 
itself out than to have been brought to a stand- 
still, while there was work left in it; and may 


have to do with other beats and other music, 
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now alike silent ; with romantic incidents, now 
also picturesque in the distance. 

If I could only draw, I would try that moist 
corner, with its weathered woodwork, in pre- 
ference to anything | have seen to-day. I sit 
down, pencil in hand, beside the old sluice. 
The conically-roofed mill has a curious hood, 
or old wife’s cap, with a long iron rod, broad- 
ening at the end into a metal plate to catch 
the breeze and keep the opening on the still 
side of the wind. The design is new to me, 
and is certainly primitive. 

While I vainly try to catch the simple out- 
lines, a chimney swallow lights on the rod and 
starts. to sing. His nest is in the roof of the 
old mill; where his progenitors may have built, 
when the water still entered between the 
hedges, still gathered within the rushes, still 
glanced through the sluice, still fell into the 
cups of the wheel; when a skim over the sur- 
face of the dam, and a little playful com- 
petition with the rising trout was a fitting 


close to the serious occupations of the 
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day. His presence helps me to recall the 
picture. 

Another song reaches my ear, from the 
willow bushes on the far side of the dry dam, 
just where the background of hawthorn is 
highest. From its very character, it belongs 
to a warbler. It is not so clear, nor so loud, 
nor decided, as the white-throat’s; has not 
nearly so much “go” and _self-assertiveness. 
Little more can be said in its favour than that 
it is chatty, babbling, persistent. There is 
that about a bird’s song, just as about a 
woman's voice, which lets you into the secret 
of the disposition and habits. _ 

Still the babbling goes on, while I put in a 
few uncertain pencil lines, and try to give the 
circle of the wheel as it appears at this angle. 
All the while, although the distance is not 
oreat, and the twigs by no means thick, I 
never catch sight of the bird. 

The white-throat would have been dancing 
over the willows and the hawthorn half a 


dozen times in the last quarter of an hour, 
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and his sunny spot would have become as 
familiar as the May. But this is one of the 
shy members of the group, akin, in his hiding 
propensities, to that coyest of all, the grass- 
hopper- warbler ; and only better known 
because so much more noisy. He has no 
objection to let you hear his voice, if you will 
not persist in looking at him. 

My thankless and unrewarded task over, 
and the last of the five spokes transferred to 
the paper, I rise to skirt the dam. The twigs 
have so encroached on the narrow way be- 
tween the hedge and the margin, that, in a 
wet season, or after heavy rain, a passage is 
not always possible. But on so dry a day 
these are easily trampled down, or brushed 
aside. It is delightfully cool and shaded. 

As I near the willow the song ceases, and 
silence reigns among the long lance-shaped 
leaves. Not even a scold. A strange reserve 
in one who is often so impatient and. uncivil, 
that he seems no longer a shy bird, but rather 


forward than otherwise. 
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As if, forsooth, he were to take possession of 
the dam, and forbid any overheated and dusty 
mortal to bathe in its coolness; or any in- 
artistic, but distinctly ambitious mortal to 
draw the spokes of the old wheel. Why, 
where would we be permitted to go if these 
birds were to have all their own way? 
They have such a genius for selecting the 
rarest, coolest, most leafy, and shady places, 
in the depth of woods, under the rainbow 
mist of waterfalls, or in the haunts of willows 
and reeds; and just at the time when one is 
in search of coolness, and shadow, and spray, 
and the soft green of foliage. | venture to 
say there is not a place in the country worth 
visiting they would leave for us. 

Since he has only arrived, and is still in 
his bachelorhood, though he may give vent 
to his impatience, and keep pace with the 
pitter-patter of his expectations in song, 
incessant song, he has as yet nothing to be 
anxious about. ‘There is no hidden treasure, 


no nest with its four or five dark olive eggs, 
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hidden away somewhere ; nothing but his own 
precious person, which he can carry with him 
wherever he goes. He will sing less and 
scold more ten days hence, when he has a 
stake in the rushes of the dam. 

I stand, silently, against the background 
of hedge, which has grown so tall on the 
moist margin. The scent of hawthorn is 
around me; the cool grassy bottom in front. 
It 1s a place in which one likes to linger. 
Tired, at length, I rest on a seat half con- 
cealed in the grass, placed there by, or for 
someone, and long unoccupied. I can now 
see through and through the willows. No - 
shadow flits from twig to twig. No movement 
stirs; or else, the mover has grown so skilful 
that he can conceal himself the while. 

Ah, there! A fragile bird, with sharply- 
pointed. head, more drawn out, and therefore 
less dumpy than the white -throat, appears 
for a moment. I just see the characteristic 
yellow line above the eye. But, before | 


can look again, he has skirted the far side of 
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the willow, and disappeared behind the May- 
flower. 

I leave him there, and take away with me 
my pencil and sketch; and what is far better, 
and less likely to be put aside or to fade, my 
mental record. It is long since I learned to 
believe that impressions such as these make 
all the difference in the world in the furnish- 
ing, and even the colouring and texture of 
ones spirit. They are as pictures hung on 
bare walls. 

Let who will allow spring and summer to 
slip by unheeded. I shall still return, year 
by year, to the scenes they are passing 
through; and shall never, willingly, expose 
myself to the regret of wishing I had been 
there, after the vision has passed, and the 
tenants have left. And, among others, | 
shall not overlook the cool rushy haunt of 
the sedge-warbler. | 

As I go down the slope among the trees, 
to cross the bridge over the burn, the bird 


resumes. And I know he will babble on, till 
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the vesper of the blackbird dies away round 
the mill, till the last trill of the robin ceases 
to vibrate through the wood, till the swallow 
closes his dark wings among the rafters, and 
the night-call of the partridge, from the field 
beyond, comes over the hawthorn hedge. 

I can hear the back window of the house 
gently raised, as by one who had _ been 
waiting for my departure. The voice of the 
bird, for the first time of the year, may be 
welcome to someone there; and the window 
may remain open through the stil, warm 
night, that it may enter more freely. Is it 
only the lively chatter that attracts? Or 
does the listener know that the song is one 
of hope and expectation, of love about to be 


realised 2 


IV 
eee: VA EDAOK LTLHE MILL 


“ (XONSIDER the lilies of the field how 
they grow: even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

The side door opened, and a vision ap- 
peared, as if the flood of sunshine had taken 
visible form, and become a maiden. 

“She was quite a comment on the lesson,” 
remarked Mrs. Ferguson to Mrs. Parker, 

Which was a concession alike to unadorned 


beauty and the lesson. 


The Maid of the Mill was lke the scent of 
honeysuckle or sweetbriar; the tint of the 
dog-rose or the apple-blossom. Her eyes had 


the blue of the veronica under the bank; and, 
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like the veronica too, her spirit was the true 
image of all that was tenderly and spotlessly 
pure. These are but a few of the many 
pleasant things she had been likened to. 

In a certain patronising way, the Friar- 
town dames spoke of her as that sweet and 
pretty girl. And this they were good enough 
to do, even when their own daughters were 
neither sweet nor pretty; since there could 
be no thought of rivalry. She would, of 
course, blossom and mature out there where 
she was, and not bring her charms into the 
market, to spoil the chances of her betters. 

The maid was pleased with her lot, and 
envied none. Like sunshine, her life was 
brightest in the open country; like the 
stream, it ran purest far from town. The 
sound of the mill-wheel was the music of the 
week, than which none could be livelier; and 
she sang back to it from the lghtest of 
hearts. 

Each fine Sunday morning she walked 


down the burn-side to the sleepy church of 
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the sleepy town, whose gaily-dressed wor- 
shippers, with such an amusing sense of their 
own importance, were, in her simple mind, 
all kind and good. ‘To the pure all things 
are pure. 

On that bright morning, when she entered 
like embodied sunshine, or a divine revelation 
of the meaning of the lesson, she was late— 
an unusual thing, since life was early astir 
at the mill. 


On various pretexts, wooers sought ad- 
mission to her home. But she was pleasant 
to all, and favoured none. 

It was barely time, as yet, to trouble her 
spit with such grave matters as these. She 
had just entered on her new estate, so rich 
and rare; and was not disposed to come to 
terms on the very border. Let her enjoy 
the sense of possession for a while, and 
then she might give audience to the rival 
claimants. 


In spirit, she was still the girl who had 
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danced in and out, to and from school, only 
with the reserve which became a maiden. 
And to be ogled by the very boys with whom 
but yesterday, as it seemed, she had played 
games in the twilight, and hidden in the same 
dark corner, and who, as yet, had asked her 
no more serious question than ‘“ Which hand 
will ye take?’”—was altogether too sudden 
a change. It was hurrying over the stages 
of life, especially this dehghtfully velvety 
and shaded stretch, too fast. 

And, as her person budded, and frank, 
undiscriminating girlhood was manifestly 
passing away, and she became more _ be- 
wilderingly charming, she retired deeper into 
the solitary places of her maidenhood, where 
only one could find her, and bring her forth. 

This might not have continued very long. 
She, of all the maidens round about, was the 
least likely to remain icy cold. The sus- 
ceptibilities of her age and sex would soon 
have awakened. Of those who had gone 


out into the shadow-land barred with sun- 
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light, on the holy quest for a_ spotless 
maiden, the wise in such matters already 
foretold to which she would come blushingly 
forth. 

Cecil Ferguson saw the vision of the 
sunlight, and from that moment became a 
frequent passer-by on the far side of the 
duck-pond. By arts, well-nigh universal, he 
attracted her attention, and taught her to be 
confused. Sometimes he surprised her lean- 
ing over the paling in the evening to summon 
the cows home; and, when she saw him, she 
would call no more. 

At length he ventured to cross the bridge ; 
and found powerful allies in her inexperience 
and his own position. Nor was there any 


lack of excuse. 


The low fertile strip, between the dam 
and the stream, had been redeemed as a 
garden. From the profusion of blossoms 
there were many to spare; and from their 


largeness and beauty many purchasers. The 
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ladies were full of pretty compliments, and 
said they must borrow their bloom from the 
maid’s cheeks, and their sweetness from her 
disposition. 

Cecil wished a flower for the house, and 
could not get one anywhere else so nice. 
While the maid pulled, he could follow her 
along the paths, and between the rows, chat 
to her through the blossoms, and prolong the 
gathering, by taking her from one _ pretty 
clump to another. And then he would 
persist on having the whole arranged by the 
hand that plucked them. Oft he would beg 
a cutting, as if to plant elsewhere. 

One evening she was neither in house nor 
garden. Failing to find her amid the yellow 
iris and dripping forget-me-nots of the dam, 
or to surprise her in her favourite seat 
between the willows and the hawthorn hedge, 
he sauntered down the grassy incline, and 
seated himself on a fallen tree by the 
stream. 


Soon, he saw her approaching, half in the 
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light and half in the shadow of the wood, 
delightfully latticed with intervening twigs, 
—an unconscious maiden wandering in_ her 
shadow-land. 

Turning his face away, he stretched him- 
self, as in a day-dream, along the trunk, 


while the willow-wren sang a drowsy 


*s<s. . melody overhead. 

"Mahe =All this while his 

me : heart beat rapidly; for 

it came in upon him 

that he had never seen a fairer vision, and 
he would fain make it his own. 

Basket in hand, the maid moved slowly on, 


peering curiously on every side. 
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Still the youth lay listening to the liquid 
music. 

A gauntleted hand cautiously felt its way 
among the prickles of the wild-rose, stretch- 
ing vainly toward the pink blossoms. It was 
then that he stole round by the other side 
of the bush, and stood between her and her 
refuge. 

“Can I help you?” he said. 

A timid motion, as of a startled fawn 
about to fly, passed over her, and a flush 
deeper than that of the rose came into her 
cheek. What could she do but let him ? 

“Now that we have met, you will allow 
me to carry your basket.” 

“Tt is quite light.” 

“ But it will be a pleasure to me. And, as 
it seems that I am a little taller,” he added, 
looking down upon her, ‘‘ I may be of some 
further use.” 

And so they zigzageed through the wood, 
forcing their way where the undergrowth was 


thickest, leaning far across the current, scaling 
) 
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the steep and slippery bank, as one blossom 
after another attracted their attention. An 
envious bush tore a flower from her muslin 
gown, in exchange for the one it had lost, 
and this the youth plucked, and refused to 
give up. Where a stepping-stone had been 
placed in the middle of a tributary streamlet, 
he had to help her across. Once, indeed, 
she slipped, and would have fallen, not very 
seriously or far, but he caught and steadied 
her. He would have held her longer had 
he dared, but she disengaged his arm with 
a blush, and a pretty excuse for being so 


stupid. 


The flowers she had gathered by herself 
that day had no further interest for the 
maid, but each of the rest had some pleasant 
association. 

“This crimson is his. He stepped on the 
stone in the middle of the stream to reach 
it, and | had to pull him up. This white is 


mine. He wouldn’t pluck it for me, for he 
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wanted to see what I could do, and he 
clapped his hands when I stretched and got 
it. We climbed the bank for these gowans, 
and he said that mine were the largest, and 
had the purest rays.” 

She spread them out on the dressing-table 
in the order of their getting, that they might 
repeat to her the story, incident by incident, 
as it arose. When all this was done, she 
glanced shyly round, and took up, one by 
one, the flowers whose suggestions were most 
delightful, and kissed them, and laid them 
down in their places again. 

“He held my hand as | gathered these 
forget-me-nots, lest I should fall into the 
dam, and he said—and he said Howe 

She uttered no more aloud, but went off 
into dreamland ; while delicious twilight stole 
in, and dimmed the air around, and set her 
free even from the consciousness of her own 
presence. And, in the dimness, she lifted 
her wounded gown to the spot where 


the sprig was missing. And all the while 
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the song of the bird came in at the 
open window, and wove itself in with her 
musing. 

The maiden had ventured too near the 
margin of her shadow-land, and been  sur- 
prised, rather than come forth. 

The very next night, as on her rustic seat, 
beyond the dam, she dreamt on, and ever and 
anon blushed at her own thoughts, a form 
stole in between the willow and the hawthorn 
hedge, and sat down beside her. In the 
purity of the maiden, the youth saw himself 
as in a mirror, and was ashamed of his base 
thoughts. He crossed into the fold like a 
thief and a robber, and his eyes fell before 
the gaze of innocence. He came to conquer 
the unarmed like a coward, and was con- 
quered, and yielded like a man. Nor could 
he go forth as he came. He had ventured 
too far to retreat; had seen a vision he could 
not well forget. 

The bird sang loudly. But the low whisper 


—scarce a whisper on the maid’s part—was 
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all that either heard; and in that brief 


whisper was a long, sweet romance. 


“T wonder if his mother knows,” croaked 
Mrs. Parker, in her deepest raven tones, as 
the maid passed on her way from church. 

“Oh, that’s the funny part,” chattered Miss 
Lightbody, who contented herself with simple 
narrative, and left the comments, ill-natured 
or otherwise, to her auditors. ‘The last 
time I called, Mrs. Ferguson told me, quite 
seriously, that she often found his pockets 
full of crushed flowers, neatly tied up. She 
seems to credit him, at most, with a mild 
attack of insanity.” | 

The same evening, Mrs. Ferguson awaited 
the somewhat late arrival of her son. This 
was contrary to her custom; indeed, when in 
the house, she spent most of the time in her 
own room. On his entrance, she glanced 
significantly at his boots, to show that she 
noticed the country mud. 


‘““[ suppose you are past the age, Cecil, 
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when a mother may ask you where you have 
been ?” 

“Yes, mother. You will not grudge mea 
certain amount of liberty.” 

“T don't think you can charge me with 
being needlessly curious, and I must not even 
ask you to explain anything that puzzles me ?” 

“What may that be?” 

“Only that you have a number of roots 
upstairs. Now, as we haven't any space 
behind, I scarcely understand what use you 
can make of them, unless you rent a piece of 
eround.” } 

“They are some I had given to me.” 

“Then you must go to the same place 
frequently. Am I to understand that you 
simply wish to please someone by accepting 
what you don’t want ?” 

“Does that mean that I must tell you the 
full history of everything I choose to bring 
home with me?” 

“Oh dear no, that might often be tedious. 


Only, should you go for anything else besides 
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the roots, you will be prudent. I have no 
serious objection so long as you are careful to 
avoid complications.” 

“ Mother, this is ”— 

“Please don’t; you will give me a head- 
ache. Let me point out to you that unless 
you seriously contemplate market-gardening, 
or some other lucrative employmént, you 
will not encourage anything of the nature of 
sentiment.” 

“Am I to be—?” 

“T have only to add,” pursued the lady, 
“that Gladys Huntingdon is not to be 
thrown away, and [| am told that there is 
another ready to profit by your neglect. 
Not that she will be unreasonable, if the 
freedom is not unnecessarily prolonged.” 

“Ts that sheht sketch of the young lady 
such as she would acknowledge?” said the 
son, with a touch of satire. 

‘“‘T have every reason to credit her with 
the requisite amount of common sense,” said 


the mother coldly. 
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And what if [”— 

“Act honourably. I think that is the 
phrase you are in search of. Why, that you 
will afford a week’s amusement to Friartown, 
and then be allowed to drop out of sight. 
But we shall discuss no other absurdities at 
present.” 

And Cecil retired in a much more “ reason- 
able” frame of mind, to chew the cud’ of 
reflection over his mother’s words. 

Within a week the wheel had stopped 


beating at the mill. 


The crisis had lone been over. The acute- 
ness of the pain had passed through dull 
aching to insensibility. The maid’s interest 
in life returned, and she became the Madonna 
of the yard. A something that was not 
coyness, but rarer far, led her once more into 
the shadows, and gave her back something of 
her old bewitchment. And, of those who 
had been scared away, more than one looked 


wistfully toward her retreat. 
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The quiet of the scene, the noiselessness of 
the daily round, soothed her. The very sound 
of the wheel seemed to belong to another 
phase of existence. In her musing moods she 
was pensive rather than sad. 

Only, when the summer came once more 
round, and the twilight filled her room, and 
the song of the bird, from the willows 
beyond the dam, entered at the open window, 
did she feel her loneliness. But there was no 
bitterness left in her spirit; nor was the 
musing potent enough to awaken any keen 
desire for the old to be born again. 

One evening she brought in with her some 
iris and forget-me-nots. It was the first 
time she had ventured to gather them, since 
another had held her hand while she bent. 
Again she spread them out before her ; but, 
finding their tale over-sad, she turned her face 
away, and sat still for a very long time. She 
had taken the skirt, whose wound remained 
unhealed, from its drawer, and put it on; 


and now gathered it up the length of the 
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missing sprig. The bird was singing more 
persistently and noisily than she remem- 
bered to have heard it. 

Fancy was very wide awake. She could 
almost hear the lapping of the water in the 
dam, as on the night when she wore that 
gown last; and pictured it rising up the 
stalks of the iris flowers, till it washed the 
faces of the forget-me-nots. She rose to 
banish the fancies which were fast taking 
possession of her, and get into a saner mood. 
The bird was scolding and whistling more 
vigorously than ever. 

The very air coming in at the open window 
was moister. She listened intently, and still 
seemed to hear. Resistlessly, she was borne 
back through these five years, and felt again 
all the ecstasy and the pain. She looked 
out, but could see nothing for the bank 
between. She turned her cheek to test the 
moistness of the air. 

The lipping was drowned by a current of 


water rushing along some lade of fancy ; and 
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then, with a prolonged creak, as if straining for 
the start, came the slow revolving of a wheel, 
broken by spasmodic splashes. She stood 
amid the merry din of other days; a wild 
oladness took possession of her; and the old 
song, silent for so long, rang out unbidden. 

She hurried forth, to find it was no fancy. 
The water was splashing over the labouring 
wheel, was glancing along the leaky lade, was 
lip-full in the dam. A minute later found 
her by the feeding stream. The boulder had 
been rolled into its place. She could not 
have moved it if she tried: she did not try. 

It was with an exultant step that she 
returned along the path, to the music of the 
current. She could have kissed the water in 
the dam. 

As she stooped to pluck an iris flower, 
whose yellow head glowed above the dim 
surface, the hand she stretched behind, to 
balance herself, was gently but firmly held. 

“Was it wrong?” 


‘““What made you do it?” 
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“T’o wash out all that has happened since 
we were here before, and make things just as 
they were again.” 

“You have no right to be here.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘ Because [ am alone.” 

“That is why I came.” 

“Ts it fair?” | 

“Do you wish to be always alone ?” 

ees.” 

“From me?” 

“ Most of all from you.” 

“Even if I asked you to be my wife ?” 

‘“ But you are ’— 

“No. I asked her, but she wouldn’t have 
me. Ithink she had heard about you. There 
are good girls even in Friartown, and she is 
one of them. You should have seen the scorn 
on her face. She said that a woman’s honour 
was every woman’s concern — quite a social 
heresy.” 

‘And you?” 


“Slunk away, and have been doing penance, 
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and trying to recover a little of my self- 
respect, ever since. Has the banishment been 
long enough, or shall I go again ?” 

The answer could not be heard above the 
glancing lade and the splashing wheel. But 


he did not go. 


“Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow :” 

The side door opened, and the vision of 
embodied sunshine reappeared. 

“Even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 

A second vision, not less fair, not less 
pure, not less a divine revelation, or comment 
on the lesson, came after. 

This was the opening of the wedding cere- 
mony. 

Gladys Huntingdon was bridesmaid to the 


Maid of the Mill. 
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O-DAY is an ideal fishing-day, and has 
set me dreaming about stream - sides. 
Hard as it is to get fishers to agree on 
that faultless mingling of leht and shade 
which leaves nothing to be desired, few 
would quarrel with this. Soft grey clouds 
are drifting across a sky mainly white, with 
patches of blue. There is shade, but not 
eloom; with intervals of sunshine, whose 
brightness is without glare. 

Yesterday's rain has freshened the brown 
tints, and washed the greens into marvellous 
purity; and the shade only increases the 
richness of spring landscape and woodland. 


A mild west wind may be traced by its 
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furrows across the grass field; and one 
pictures the same mild wind playing over 
his favourite pool. It is summer without 
the dryness, and the pitiless whiteness of 
the later weeks. 

And, as I listen, the green-finch is omni- 
present, though invisible. He is in the depth 
of the multitudinous lehts and shadows 
which make up a tree, whose every leaf has 
its lit and dark side. Thither he has taken 
his mate with him for a delicious honeymoon 
amid the folage; than which never seaside 
cottage, or lone farmhouse, offered a more 
charming retreat. They let out the secret 
only by a call; and those who are in the 
habit of borrowing their hints direct from 
Nature date the beginning of summer from 
the calling of the green-finch. All its associa- 
tions are with such days as this. Its back- 
eround is the leafy season. 

A few pairs are down at the stream-side, 
where they stand on the moist edge along 


with the chaffinches, dipping their bills into 
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the passing current. When they rise, their 
mode of returning to shelter serves to dis- 
tinguish among them, and, perhaps also, 
gives a hint as to their dispositions. The 
chaffinches—the most forward of our wood- 
land birds—enter boldly from the front, and 
are in no hurry to hide themselves. The 
oreen-finches circle round, and vanish in, 
unperceived, at the back. In like manner, 
the former drop on the open pathway ahead ; 
the latter prefer to pick on the quieter field- 
side of the tree, within the shelter and hiding 
of the fence. 

The second syllable of the bird’s name 
seems to class him with the finches. Though 
in the same wood with the chaffinch, he has 
still little ways of his own. The chaffinch 
often sings on a budding elm, on the leafless 
branch of a late ash, or, for that matter, on 
a bare, lightning-stripped stump. Whereas, 
it is scarcely too much to say that the 
green-finch never sings where he is exposed, 


and prefers the dense shade of an abun- 
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dantly leafing tree—the sycamore where 
available. 

In build, he departs from the hehter-made 
finches, and suggests the yellow - hammer. 
Perhaps he is even a thicker-set bird; and, 
as becomes his greater weight, the waves of 
his flight are shallower, and not quite so 
wide in the furrows. The chaftinch takes 
the longest flight, rising and falling through 
a greater distance, with a certain jerky 
motion. ‘The yellow-hammer, a heavier yet 
a sprightly bird, makes waves of intermediate 
height as he fhes to the farther paling, or 
drops on the centre of the field, or eddies 
round to light once more on the bare perch 
he has just left. The green- finch passes 
with his heavier but evener flight, from the 
scattered elms to the wood copse, three 
hundred yards away, and back again. 

In nesting, site, and habits, the green-finch 
approaches the rose-lnnet, which never builds 
on the ground like the yellow-hammer, or 


very high up among the branches like the 
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chafinch. Only the ereen-finch does not 
follow his crimson-breasted friend among the 
whins of the bare moor, and is not found 
on the treeless links by the seaside where 
linnets abound. At least, J never saw him 
on either moor or links. The eggs resemble 
those of the linnet in having the spots 
gathered into an irregular rmg round the 
thick end. 

Such affinities as these explain why the 
schoolboy, who, even if he has not much 
scientific knowledge, has at least an eye in 
his head, and makes little classifications of 
his own, should invariably call it not the 
oreen-finch, but the green-linnet. If a little 
looser, such groups are much the more charm- 
ing and abiding, and green-linnet it must 
remain with many of us to the end of the 
chapter. 

Everyone who is much abroad in the 
country knows that a certain likeness runs 
through the eggs of each division. To know 


one is to have a clue to the rest; so that he 
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can never go very far astray. The irregular 
and heavy dots on the chafhnch’s egg are 
repeated, with certain minor differences, 
throughout the finch group. But sometimes, 
as in the case of the green-finch, a little 
crossing takes place, and the piles of eggs 
do not quite coincide with the groups of 
birds. In which case, even at the risk of 
a little looseness, our feeling must always 
remain in favour of the ege. 

The large, blunt, thickly-conical bill has 
gained its owner the less poetical name of 
Grosbeak. 

The call, too, is unlike any other. Whereas 
the chaffinch utters the well-known ‘“ Finch, 
finch,” and the yellow-hammer only a sharp, 
short repetition of the chaftinch’s, this is 
long drawn out, and, notwithstanding a 
trace of harshness absent from all its other 
utterances, musical withal. 

The song is perhaps the strangest thing 
about it. Many birds that cannot sing, at 


least as those around are doing, insist on 
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trying. Indeed, all have some apology for 
a sone. It might be invidious to mention 
names if there was any secret about it; but 
where there is no confidence there can be no 
breach. 

The wren’s ditty is loud and _ blustering, 
out of all proportion alike to its excellence, 
and to the small pipe out of which it comes. 
The corn-buntinge’s attempt—and the crea- 
ture insists on singing from morning till 
night, through the long summer day —1is 
little more than a huddled mass of sound, 
reminding one of a tangled skein, which 
sadly stands in need of unravelling, if it 
were worth the trouble. Compared with. it, 
the yellow-hammer’s simpler lay is music 
itself. It has not even the claim of being 
in sympathy with the surrounding scene. 
Rude and tumbled would the countryside 
be of which it was an expression. And as 
for the tit, why, he must rely on his good 
looks, otherwise he would never attempt a 


song which grates on the ear, sets the teeth 
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on edge, and resembles nothing one can 
think of, if it be not the drawing of a 
pencil across a slate. 

The green-finch is the only bird which could 
sing and does not, that has a voice and 
refuses to use it, to whose woodnotes wild 
every passer-by, who has an ear, pauses to 
listen, and goes away disappointed because 
he will not go on. His music would seem 
to be parts of a song, divided by intervals 
of silence, lke the strains of the maiden, 
broken by moments of milking (during which 
she is lilting in her spirit), and coming to 
the surface afresh, a little farther on in the 
lay. 

Sometimes, when the soft west wind plays 
among the lights and shadows of the syca- 
more, on a typical green-finch day, when he 
is dropping music on the passing air, he 
bridges over one or other of the gaps by 
a few low notes. And this is even more 
noticeable as summer wears on _ toward 


autumn. But | am not aware that. I ever 
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heard him go through the whole at once, 
or do more than throw out a few delicious 
hints of what the strain might be, if he did 
himself justice. 

Many admirers of birds’ sone never seem 
to have noticed the trill of the green-finch, 
and yet it is worth listening for, the very 
next time the unobservant are in the neigh- 
bourhood of trees, on a summer day. 

Everyone talks of the chaftinch—the loudest 
always keep themselves to the front. Yet one 
cannot help feeling, while he listens, that the 
bird is doing his very best; and, were he 
trying ever so much, could not make his song 
sweeter or much longer. How much better 
the green-finch’s best would be, if he would 
only tell us what is passing within! 

Though possessed of a pipe richer than the 
robin’s; if not so clear, he will do nothing 
except repeat the same note four times, and 
then trill a little; and all in a key so low, as 
if not to disturb the restful shadows, or as if 


drowsy with the slumberous warmth. 
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Perhaps there is something in the very 
indefiniteness, in the absence of connection, 
in the leisure and the pause, that places those 
low midday sounds from the deep-leaved trees 
in exquisite sympathy with the surroundings, 
and our own emotions; making us feel that 
summer could afford to part with many a 
singer of unstinted lay, before the green-finch. 

To the chaftinch we say, “ Hold! Some- 
what over-much of that boisterousness.” To 
the mavis, ‘In the fresh morning we will 
listen to your vigorous and yet delightful 
strain.” To the blackbird and the robin, 
“The cool of the evening will prove a fitting 
time for such clear or mellow lays as these. 
Leave breathless noonday to the willow-wren 
and the green-finch.” 

That plaintive sound, the only sad sound of 
our landscapes, chiefly heard after sunset, 
affecting one to melancholy by its cadences, 
comes from the green-finch. What its meaning 
is, if 1t be not a second form of call, it were 


hard to determine. 
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The sheen of the male makes him seem like 
‘an emanation from the tree. This he shares 
with no other resident. The nearest approach 
is made by the little group of willow-wrens, 
whose habit of spending the long summer day 
among the branches, in an endless quest for 
food amid the foliage, has gained them the 
name of leaf-searchers, 

Though even brighter than they, the ereen- 
finch is no leaf-searcher. His strong bill 
marks him out for harder food than can be 
found up there in the ocean of ereen. He 
haunts the shadows out of sheer love for the 
cool canopy they afford from the July sun; 
for the rustle that passes like a freshening 
wave over the surface, without disturbing the 
still depths. 

So long has this fellowship with the trees 
lasted, that he has come to take on their hue. 
And now it is well-nigh impossible either for 
friend, or—what is of much more importance 
to him—for enemy, to pick him out in the 


myriads of leaves. 
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The shade of the green-finch is thus more 
pleasing, more restful, more harmonious than 
that of the chaffinch. It is more sympathetic, 
more spring or summer like, more of the leaf- 
ing of trees. It is not put on in hard, stiff 
patches—blue head, russet breast, with white 
streaks on the wing. Though bright, it is 
not showy, but exquisitely toned; glancing in 
the sunshine, rich in the shade. It is lke 
a pleasant costume in woman, all of one 
delightful hue. This seems to mark out the 
ereen-finch as more a haunter of trees than 
the chaftinch. 

The green, in its freshness and_ brightness, 
belongs to the male alone. The dress of the 
female is mingled of softer grey or light brown 
shades, like the grey whins beneath and the 
grey shadows within the hedges. She, too, 
demands harmony, but for a somewhat dif- 
ferent environment; she, too, shades away 
into a background of her own. 

When the trees are at their fullest, and the 


male at his greenest, she is spending the time 
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in quite another scene. The nest, which is 
her charge, is placed, not among the leaves, 
but in some lowlier site. Her little atmo- 
sphere is grey, not green—the grey that dwells 
within the bush. Her shades—besides being 
as restful and exquisite as those of the male, 


o, 1nas- 


and perhaps on the whole more pleasing, 


much as they are quieter—have the further 
advantage of blending with the atmosphere 
in which she spends the eventful weeks of 
sitting. 

The scene where green-finches build is 
always worth seeing—-some haunt of bushes 
and shrubs. Though sometimes found in the 
undergrowth of woods, the nests are not 
nearly so common there as elsewhere. The 
builders, and especially the sitters, seem to 
demand a measure of sunshine and air. And 
this they find in some brake, where the trees 
open up to give way to a patch of bushes; or, 
better still, where the wood ends on the slope 
of a furze-covered bank, which glows with 


yellow through the nesting-time. 
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By this arrangement the male can enjoy 
the shadow, shelter in the coolness, and blend 
with the colour of the leaves ; while the 
hen, in the breezier, brighter open, is behind 
the prickles and the golden blossoms, and as 
safe and comfortable as the changed conditions 
will admit. From her seat she overlooks the 
burn below, where her enemies are now gud- 
dling for trout among the stones; and when 
all is quiet in the dusk she will go down there 
and sip the cool water. 

A third and perhaps more favourite site is 
a tall hedge, twelve feet or more in height, 
which the hedger visits but once in six years, 
with densely leafing trees, at short intervals ; 
bordering a lane so seldom trod that grass 
grows even in the wheel-ruts. Near the sum- 
mit, where the tall twigs stretch highest, and 
the white mayflower is thickest, she hangs her 
frail nest on the thorns, beside the rose-linnet’s, 
and lays therein her four or five fragile-shelled, 
delicately-tinted eggs. 


Because of these grass-grown lanes, which 
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the farmer's cart passes along, mayhap, once 
in two days; these tall hedges, so deep among 
the fields that the nesting boys seldom ven- 
ture that length, even on the Saturday holi- 
day ; these patches of glowing furze, lighting 
up a slope so ample that some nests are sure 
to elude the closest search ; the rustling trees 
rising over the hedgerows, from which the 
males trill so restfully, and the woodland 
shadows lying round a third of the furze 
bank,—the green-finch has a place in our gal- 


lery of pleasant pictures and impressions. 
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VI 


BETWEEN GREEN EARTH AND 
BLUE SKY 


‘¢ Thy neighbour sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast ; 


When, upward, springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling East.” 
To a Daisy. 


‘* Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


TPXHE ordinary listener, however familiar in a 

vague way with country life, can scarcely 

be trusted to unravel the melody of the wood- 

lands, and say so much belongs to the thrush, 

to the blackbird, to thé chaftinch ; but he has 
no difficulty with the lark. 

The air is not alive with sweet sounds like 


the woods. The songster of the lift has not 
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only his wide and lofty vault, but also the 
opening and the close of the day very much 
to himself. He sings when the light freshens 
in the east, he sings on till the light dies out 
in the west; the bird alike of the dawn and 
the gloaming, with a silent time from a little 
before till a little after midnight. My most 
vivid object-lesson was on a certain night spent 
on the hills in the luminous dark. The lark 
sang around the slopes as I ascended at half- 
past ten o'clock, the lark sang over the same 
stony fields when I came down at two. 

The ploughman must rise early who answers 
his summons, must sit up late who waits for 
the last note. That night the bird would 
only have granted him three hours of rest. 
And there was no sign of stirring, round these 
upland farms, in answer to the lark. 

He springs from one field or meadow, and, 
ere he has soared very high, is heard over 
another ; unless it be a cloudy day, when he 
may only ascend to a moderate height, and keep 


within the four hedges. The drift of his flight 
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carries him over the church spire, which rises: 
in the midst of the picturesque cottages, only 


much farther heavenward ; and old and young, 


who are sunning themselves on the village 
green, shade their eyes to look up. Thus his 
song is as familiar in the hamlet, or village, or 
even the suburbs of the city, as the chirp of 


the sparrow. 
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Little wonder that this habit of going up 
who knows how far, starting with daybreak, 
when daybreak is at the earliest, while the 
face of the earth is fair as if new created, and 
fresh from the washing of the dew; together 
with the hope and gladness vibrating through 
the song, has led to the idealisation of the 
bird, and to frequent rhyming, more or less 
poetic. ‘There is good reason why he should 
have been oftener sung than all the rest put 
together. Tor, whereas the poet of other birds 
has usually to find the inspiration for himself, 
the lark inspires his own bards. 

The wearied sense painfully follows the 
ascent, and, should it relax but for a moment, 
finds it hard to pick out again the lessening 
speck against the blue. And still he soars 
beyond the utmost range of vision and 
hearmg. All the while he is not weaned 
from the earth, and a creature of the wing 
alone, like the swallow ; but belongs as much 
to familiar scenes as the tenants of hedge 


and copse. 
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Indeed, it may be worth while noticing, 
since a good many obvious things seem to 
escape the ordinary observer, that the lark 
does not always ascend. Four months of the 
year he springs from the turf at every flight. 
For the eight months that remain, he seldom 
attempts to rise; and then he keeps closer to 
the earth than almost any other bird. The 
commonest of spring and summer forms, he 
does not obtrude himself later, and must be 
closely looked for from autumn onward. ‘To 
boys he is chiefly known when hard weather 
drives him into the snared hoops placed on a 
black spot scraped in the snow. 

Judged by his habit, he is at once the 
loftiest and the lowhest. Love teaches him 
to forget his natural disposition, which is of 
the modestest ; 1t changes him from a child 
of earth to a child of air. Among the many 
ways known among birds of expressing the 
trembling ecstasy, he is the only one who 
chooses this suggestive one. It bears him up 


on the vibrations of his own thrilling song, 
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and this should surely add another touch of 
beauty to his flight. 

To those who dwell in inland places, the 
lark is associated with the two pleasantest 
things they know—the earth beneath, and the 
sky above. Someone has said that lovers of 
nature talk and write most of green and blue. 
The explanation seems to be the very simple 
one, that green is the colour of the earth, and 
blue the colour of the sky. What else could 
lovers talk more about than things which are 
everywhere, and always present, and bulk so 
largely in their impressions? — If the reflection 
within is a true one, then ereen and blue, 
never perhaps unbroken by other tints,—which 
are always sweetest and purest in the sweet 
spring-time,—must be the shades of the spirit. 
And, in the heavens and earth within, the 
lark will be a floating speck. 


Freshness inexpressible is the character of 


the interval which the lark fills—a freshness 
which one is satisfied to stand by the field- 


side and drink in. His time may. be roughly 
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stated as between the first appearance of the 
lapwing, when the thinly sprouting autumn 
wheat is struggling to cover the brown soil; 
and the return of the corncrake, when the 
pasture-land is so deep in clover grass as to 
hide away the noisy visitor. 

The slow river flows through the rich 
meadow, and bends round the cornfields and 
the woods. Hard by that great oak, the 
pride of the park, rises one lark; near yon 
tuft of foxtail, disturbed by the approach of 
the fattest of the steers, another; from the 
centre of the field, where the autumn-sown 
clover is hiding the stubble, a third; and now 
a fourth presses the daisies, still wet with the 
unrisen night dew, within a yard of my 
feet. 

The: cool stretch down to the burn lies half 
in shadow, black and yet luminous shadow ; 
not hard shadow, giving place along a definite 
line, which one might trace to hard light, but 
the soft shadow merging into the soft light of 
a moist air. These resting shadows are cast 
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by the woodland, for it is early afternoon. 
Larks are for the most part silent, or sing 
least, in shadowless noon; waking up as the 
shadows creep over their resting-place. 

Across the lit part unmoored shadows 
wander. These wandering shadows follow 
the clouds. The blue into which the lark 
vanishes—softened through the same moist 
air that lends so much beauty to the earth— 
is relieved by cloud masses, as the green is 
relieved by clumps of woodland. 

Between the soft blue fields above and the 
soft green fields below, between these sky 
clouds and these woodland clouds, or shall 
we say, between these earth-forests and these 
sky - forests, the lark vibrates; sometimes 
straining toward the one, sometimes sinking 
to the other. Over the sunshine, broken by 
the shadows, he reigns for these three all 
too short months, and his glad, rich voice 
gives expression to the scene. 

Merry larks are shepherds’, as well as 


ploughmen’s, clocks. Often is the  back- 
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ground a bare pastoral region, with little to 
break the impressive sameness of yellowish 
ereen herbage, passing over softly swelling 
hills into the lift beyond. One is alone with 
earth and sky; reflects little except green 
and blue with the pale thread of the stream. 
To the Ettrick Shepherd he was “ Bird of the 
Wilderness,” just as he was bird of green fields 
and meadows to the Warwickshire peasant, or 
the Scottish ploughman. With the scene the 
bird changes his character, and the song takes 
a strain of sadness. One can no longer call 
him ‘‘ merry,” since nothing is merry there in 
that vale of buried tragedies. Only those 
who have been abroad for days together on 
the “dowie holmes of Yarrow” can tell all 
the lark is to the pensive watchers of the 
sheep in these, mainly voiceless, solitudes. 
Sometimes it is a rude shore, rough with 
lime grass; and scantly sheltered from the 
winds, if not also from the salt spray, by an 
irregular line of sand dunes. The deeper 


blue of the sea, that third great aspect of 
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nature, is added to the light blue of the sky, 
and green of the links. 

There he becomes ‘bird of the bents” ; 
and, in the drift of his flight, and the freedom 
of his song, is something suggestive of his 
windy haunts. There he is clock of the 
fisherman, so near does he approach to the 
sroup of cottages clustering round the rude 
harbour. Even the inmates of the boats,— 
rocking off at the flounder fishing,—in wind- 
less weather, when the whisper of the water 
on the sand is low, and the screaming sea- 
birds are mainly far away, may well catch his 
distant song. 

Yesterday he was on the links in hundreds, 
and everywhere more or less vocal. The 
sounds died away over the bents, and into 
the air, as they were taken up by distant 
songsters; and a little more intentness of 
listening was sufficient to widen the horizon 
of sound. I watched them ascend, in a 
succession of pulsations, with alternate rise 


and hover. They descended in the same 
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manner. On nearing the earth the song died 
oradually away, the vibration of the wings 
ceased; and while some dropped straight 
down, others floated a greater or less distance, 
as if in search of a bare or elevated spot to 
hight on. 

Almost as numerous as the larks were certain 
near relatives of theirs, whose manners some- 
what differed. The pipit toiled up at the 
angle one ascends a hill, labouring in his 
song, aS in his motion, and reaching no 
higher than the topmost curve of the linnet’s 
flight—nay, not half so far. Then, as if 
descending the opposite side of the aerial 
height, came down at a merry birl, with 
wings erect, like set sails, and quickening 
pulsations of sound, which lost themselves in 
their own rapidity. 

Much twittering was going on round about, 
as if the links were alive with larks. It 
might not be exactly a call in the sense in 
which ‘“‘ Finch, finch” is a call; seeing that 


birds which spend their lives in open places 
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are not so much in danger of losing each 
other. But it was some interchange between 
the mates,—hidden for the moment by a tuft 
of lime grass,—and distinguished from all other 
sounds by the one for whom it was intended. 
Or, much of it may have been of the nature 
of the general chatter it so much resembled ; 
not confined strictly to the two, but thrown 
across the bents, to be passed round, or 
answered by other pairs. One can under- 
stand that the gipsy life of these bare places 
would be immensely brightened by some 
mode of communication, and measure of 
fellowship. Always with the reservation that 
resting larks do not contract the vices of other 
afternoon gatherings. 

Occasionally the call, or gossip, was length- 
ened into a song from a concealed singer ; 
delivered in a lower key, and in a drowsier 
manner than that of the air, which probably 
benefits by the accompaniment of vibrating 
wings. 

Isolating one of the many sounds, I ap- 
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proached in the direction. Though conscious 
that I was within a yard or two of the 
twitterer, now silent and motionless, I saw 
nothing but the background. Only by 
degrees did I realise that all the time I was 
looking at the bird. The pale edgings of the 
feathers, amid the darker brown centres, 
lengthened into streaks, resembling the 
yellowish grasses of the sand; while pale 
edgings and brown centres together melted 
into the lights and shadows of the links. 

Inland larks, resting on the darker back- 
eround of the fields, have a predominance of 
the deeper tints. In the seaside larks, on 
the sandy links with their paler shaded 
herbage, the light pencillings round the edges 
of the feathers have a tendency to spread. 
Thus they are difficult to make out alike 
against the soil and the sand. 

A lark—with all the darker shades absent, 


and the lehter tints spread over all 


lately 
appeared on the links. Manifestly this was 


only an exaggeration of the tendency to heht 
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protective colouring, carried so far as to 
expose its unhappy possessor to another sort 
of danger. The cry of “ A white lark!” arose 
—he was really cream-coloured. Immediately 
men, who could in no wise be credited with 
any interest in the philosophy of harmonious 
shading, but simply eager for another curiosity, 
set forth with all sorts of murderous weapons. 
And, as the bird was absent from the rest, I 
assumed that the schemes for his destruction 
had met with more success than they deserved. 

When I came within a few feet, the lark 
ran a short distance before bending for the 
spring. The reason for this mode of pro- 
eression—which it shares with such forms as 
the pipit and the wagtail—is sufficiently 
plain. Links, or moor, or grassy stream bank 
present nothing to hop over—for even a hop 
has a meaning. Or their haunt, it may be, is 
the deep-piled grassy meadows or fields, where 
hopping is impossible, and they have to thread 
their way, in and out, among the forest of 


stems. 
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The feet are adapted for running. They 
cover so many of the grass stems at once, 
that not only does the bird get along very 
much as one does on snow- shoes, but the 
elasticity of the pressed-down herbage aids in 
the spring. In one of these popular rhymes, 
which convey information in a form much 
less dry and more easily retained than we are 
accustomed to in classrooms, it 1s said of the 
lark— 


‘* There’s not a shoemaker on the earth 
Can make a shoe to me, to me. 
Why so, why so, why so ?— 
Because my heel is as long as my toe.” 


Amid the many phases of the country there 
is one where the lark is unknown, High as 
he ascends, there are still land birds which 
nest beyond his utmost flight. He is not 
upon the mountains, and it is some little 
time before the climber realises his absence. 
He who would enjoy the sensation of rising 
through a cloud; who would see a lark as a 
speck not far above, but far beneath; who 


would hear the voice, which floats down, float- 
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ing up, has only to breast the slopes and stand 
on the summit. 

Birds of the air are in the valley now. 
The swifts are skimming over yon ruined 
tower four thousand feet below. If, as we 
were taught in childhood, the lark’s flight 
takes him to heaven’s gate, then the mountain- 
top must be thereaway too. And I strongly 
urge on all men and maidens, who dwell too 
much on the plains, to see for themselves 
what that gate is like. 
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** Shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy twofold shout I hear: 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off, and near.” 


“ (XOO, coo”; Crex; crex.” Both birds 
are abroad in their favoured haunts ; 
the cuckoo in the woods which surround the 
fields, the cornerake in the fields which 
break up the woods. There are few such 
diversified scenes in which both may not be 
heard at the same time. They appear 
together on the twelfth of May this year; 
although the cuckoo was calling along the hill 
slopes as early as the fifth. 
The wood stoops down to the field, through 


a narrow strip of young larches. The field 
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runs up to the sunk fence which margins the 
wood, and waves its brown panicles on a level 
with the fir roots. If the green carpet were 
a little less yielding, one might walk from the 
field on to the wood floor ; or from the larches, 
across the grass tops, to the fence, and step 
down on the farm road. 

The hidden birds are in the same direction 
from me. Where both are brought so near 
together, the sense can scarce be trusted to tell 
which is in the wood and which in the field. 
The ‘‘ Crex, crex” is now startlingly near, as 
if uttered at the very hedge roots beside me ; 
and now distant, as if from beyond the 
larches. One ‘‘Coo, coo” comes from the 
infinite depth of shadows; and the next has 
crossed the sunk fence among the brown 
orass panicles. 

This ventriloquism is very common in 
nature wherever the utterers are hidden. 
All the sounds round about are more or less 
touched by it. The trilling of the green-finch 


on the tree, and the lay of the yellow-hammer 
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somewhere on the fence, yield the same effects 
of varying distance—the coomg of the wood- 
pigeons very distinctly so. The mere turning 
of the bird’s head may account for much. 

I skirt the field, and clamber up the sunk 
fence. Now I am between the sounds, and 
can deal with each separately. But the 
problem is only half solved; each is a puzzle. 
In some cases, it may be that a more distant 
bird has taken up the call; but the ear cannot 
aid me to decide. 


) 


“Coo, coo” now issues from the wood 
behind: so much is plain. Enter among the 
trunks, and he will mock you with lessons in 
the art of sound perspective. Follow, and he 
will lead you a dance, in which you will by no 
means pursue a straight line; and, probably, 
will more than once return on your own 
footsteps. And no bird will appear to assure 
you that you have reached the place, or are 
sensibly nearing it; or to repay you for the 
number of times you tripped over the roots 


while oazing up at the branches. 
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Not so is the cuckoo outwitted, after the 
first scattering. And the searcher will do well 
to lie down—which, possibly, after an hour or 
two of such work, he will be only too ready 
to do—and trust to patience and chance. In 
a hundred such vigils he may hit on one 
happy moment. The majority of observers 
see rare things when they are not looking for 
them, and seldom fail to see them in that 
way. ‘The statesman’s paradox is, neverthe- 
less, true: “It is the unexpected that 
happens.” 

While I stand on the margin of the larches, 
a sound reaches me from the left. Some 
ealler has ventured out from the wood on an 
errand of his own. There is only one tree, 
down by the burn-side, where he can possibly 
be concealed; with no other tree for some 
distance. It is, therefore, no shifting of the 
bird that carries the second ‘‘ Coo, coo” so far 
away. Both are uttered from the same 
branch. 


L approach the tree. Sure enough, he 
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comes forth with that slow, languid flight that 
seems to mark him as too lazy to do what he 
can get others to do for him—sailing rather 
than flying back to the wood. The same tree 
offers a point of vantage whence the females 
watch the motions of the wagtails building 
alone the bare banks of the stream. That 
tree 1s worth visiting. 

In hke manner one enters on a wild-goose 
chase, he being the goose, who suffers himself 
to be led by the cry of the corncrake. His 
maze-like route will be marked out by the 
trampled grass; and never so much as once 
will he see the shadow flitting before him 
among the stems. That privilege, too, is 
reserved for him who does not seek it. An 
hour’s lounging on the sunk fence will be to 
much greater purpose. 

Loitering by the burn-side, with thoughts 
intent on trout, and eyes wandering between 
the water and the pages of my fly-book (with 
the view of matching the insects dancing on 


the current) I surprised a corncrake on a bare 
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patch ahead. A moment after, the bird had 
dived into the cool depths of the clover field, 
and would, probably, be more circumspect for 
some time to come. Had I gone out in search 
of a corncrake in the open, I might have been 
wandering till now. “Be abroad as often as 
you can,’ is sound advice ; and even if you do 


not find a corncrake—and you must not be 


thinking of one—you are sure to find some- 
thing else you never saw before. 

Notwithstanding all this secrecy, the two 
are household words : the cuckoo as the bird of 
spring, and the unseen corncrake as the bird 
of the summer. All because of their cry. No 
natural sounds are more readily recognised ; 
and none are more welcome. 

“There is the cuckoo. Hurrah!” comes 
the voice of one sunning himself in the porch ; 
and pleasant thoughts of spring and woodland 
visit the inmates. ‘‘ Throw up the window, 
and let us hear,” is the general cry. Clear, 
and distinct or faint, and like no other sound, 


it comes in, with the rays of sunshine which 
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have been beating against the window, and 
with the soft stirrings of the west wind among 
the curtains. | 

‘There is the corncrake.” The vision is of 
rich grass fields, with their hghts and shadows, 
or of bearding grain. And the thoughts 
stretch forward, through all the growing and 
yellowing, till the harvest. 

The sounds are strangely alike in one im- 
portant respect. No other inland birds are 
contented with so little. Hach utters only 
two notes, ‘‘Coo, coo,’ and ‘ Crex, crex.” 
Any advantage on the score of variety lies 
with the former; since, in pitch, the second 
note does not repeat the first. 

Both sounds are uttered by the males alone. 
The ‘‘ Crex, crex” is distinctly of the nature 
of a call. Skilfully imitated, it will bring 
the female to the margin of the field. If the 
chaffinch in the thin wood copse must needs 
use some sound to summon his mate, one can 
see a still stronger necessity for such a signal 


in the denser forest of the grain. Were it 
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not for that, the birds might wander amid the 


infinitude of similar stems for ever, or only 


meet by chance. ‘‘ Coo, coo,” because of the 


pecul iam 

relations 

mn between the sexes, is, pro- 

- bably, midway between a call 
and a song. 

But, with the number of the notes, all 

similarity ceases. The cries are not alike in 


quality ; indeed, they are very unlike. There 
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is no mellower sound in all nature, not even 
the blackbird’s, than-the cuckoo’s simple lay : 
as certainly there is no harsher than the 
corncrake’s call. It were scarcely possible to 
put more music, or more discord, into two 
notes. 

Yet both are listened to with equal 
pleasure. Boys have no ears, and can scarce 
be taught to prefer one sound to another, 
because it is the more musical. And men 
have too long associated. the corncrake’s call 
with the fields at the growing-time to be very 
critical, or think of the crake apart from the 
corn. | 

The quality of the different calls 1s marked 
by the uses to which they are put. The 
cuckoo’s name is borne by a clock, which 
pleasantly tells the hours of the winter even- 
ing, by the familiar notes of the absent bird, 
brightening the passage of time with fleeting 
glimpses of spring. ‘Coo, coo,” echoing 
mellowly through the lobbies, fills the place 


of ten or more monotonous strokes. 
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Very different are the uses of the instru- 
ment known by the corncake’s name: borne, 
as it is, by some dull-eared lad, round the edge 
of the field, to frighten away the more sensi- 
tive birds. It is really too bad. Were the 
corncrake’s call put into a clock, though it 
might alarm the sitters round the fire for 
a while, especially when it announced - twelve, 
it would call up as pleasant associations as the 
other. 

First to come, the cuckoo is also first to go. 
In the words of another of these rhymes, strung 
together by observant country people— 


‘In April, 
The cuckoo shows his bill. 
In May, 
He sings all day. 
In June, 
He alters his tune. 
In July, 
He prepares to fly.” 


These dates suffer a little alteration accord- 
ing to the place. 
Seldom does he call in these northern parts 


before the beginning of May ; and, even then, 
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only on the hill slopes, or moors, with their 
ragged pine fringe; where he first alights. 
Not till near the middle of the month is his 
voice heard throughout the land. For five 
weeks or so, he continues; and then is silent 
for the year. 

The corncrake persists with undiminished 
vivacity throughout the hot, and dry, and 
ripening months. Whoever may complain of 
his voice, he himself seems to like it. When 
every other is hushed in the breathless heat, 
except the green-finch and the yellow-hammer, 
he still finds sufficient shelter, amid the moist 
grass stems or the multitudinous shadows 
of the corn stalks, for incessant motion and 
noise.” “‘ Crex, crex "—‘* Crex, crex.” And, 
somehow, the ‘‘ Crex, crex” is not so irri- 
tating as other sounds would be ; affecting the 
imagination with the atmosphere of coolness, 
amid which it is uttered. In July he is still 
lively and vocal. 

The ‘Coo, coo” is a midday sound. It is 


the voice of the sunshine, or a voice of the 
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woodland shadows to the hot sunshine, and 
to those who walk out there—a cool, soft, 
pleasant voice. A voice, too, which dies 
down with the sunshine; and, when the 
shadows dim away in the evening, is seldom 
heard. 

The corncrake’s is the voice of the twilight, 
especially in the later summer months. After 
the children, with a certain mistaken kindness, 
are tucked in for the night, and are lying in 
that wakeful state common to the season, 
when fully an hour intervenes between bed- 
time and such dark as there is, the voice 
comes pleasantly in from the fields around ; 
stirring, perhaps, a little feeling of envy that 
the young corncrakes should be out in such cool 
quarters. This is the time when one learns 
to say a kindly word for the ‘ Crex, crex,” 
and to think of it as anything but harsh. 
It speaks, in after years, of the pleasant 
bedroom, and the garden into which it 
looked, and the haunt of the cornecrake 


beyond, with wood and hill for a background. 
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And it would be little less than sheer dis- 
loyalty to these early impressions to be 
eritical. 

Nor is this the only voice that comes in. 
One learns how many of the familar field 
birds have night cries, or songs. ‘The lark 
trills on till the children fall asleep, and the 
sweet sounds mingle with their dreams. The 
lapwing makes his double scream, not “ Pee- 
weet,” but ‘‘ Pee,” and a sound in the throat. 
The partridge utters his love-notes—two also 
—which it were hard to render into words. 
Indeed, all these field birds seem to have 
night voices; aud many of them-—the corn- 
crake, the lapwing, the partridge — have 
double notes. 

A great deal is thus learned by children 
whose blessed privilege it is to be reared in the 
country, after they have gone to bed on a 
summer night; and, because it is not dark, 
and they find it impossible to go to sleep, 
think it rather a hardship to be packed off so 
early. ‘‘ That is how I learned all the natural 
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history I know,” said a grown-up child to me 


‘ 


only the other day, ‘‘ and how pleasant it seems! 
Please never say a word against the corncrake.” 

In nesting habits, the two differ very 
oreatly. The corncrake follows the usual 
course. She scrapes a hole in the ground, 
where she lays her eight or ten eggs, re- 
sembling a water-hen’s in ground-colour and 
spots—only half the size. The eggs are 
paler in hue than those of the moorland 
plover, in sympathy with the pale shade of 
ripening grain. On these she sits for the 
prescribed time, and then has all the anxiety 
of following or summoning the young among 
the corn-stalks. . What a scene for Hide-and- 
Seek ! 

The cuckoo, on the other hand, is singular, 
alike among our residents and visitors. How 
she acquired the habit of placing her eggs in 
the nests of other birds it is difficult even to 
conjecture. We can understand that where 
the stay is short, matters must be hurried 


over. The swift, for imstance, raises only one 
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brood; and the cuckoo, whose time is still 
shorter, and whose winter home must be 


reached on slower wings, seems not to have 


time even for that—although there is reason 
to believe she might have, if she went more 
smartly about it. © Why come so far. north, 
if pressed for time? Why not pause at some 
of the nesting areas on the way ? 

I have heard it said that, but for the fact 
of the smaller msectivorous birds going on 
before, she would never come. She really 
troubles these forerunners very little, placing 
her eggs mainly in the nests of birds which 
do not leave these northern parts all the year 
round, 

Because of his peculiarities, the cuckoo 
must be a mental curiosity among his kind ; 
and worth the attention of all who interest 
themselves in the effects of habit on character, 
in men and birds. He does not marry in the 
same conventional way as the corncrake. He 
is not even a polygamist, like certain of the 


game birds. 
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The male has an advantage, not very 
common among feathered creatures, of being 
in a minority. Very much run after, and 
thoroughly spoiled, he becomes a gay Lothario, 
faithful to no mate for long. The single 
choice for better or worse ; and simple com- 
pact of love till winter, or death, do us part ; 
the sorrow for untimely loss, often expressing 
itself in plaintive sounds, are wholly absent. 

Nor has he those parental instincts, which 
manifest themselves in the cares, and anxieties, 
and patience, and self-forgetfulness, even to 
the sacrifice of life, until the young have been 
nursed beyond their weakness. Altogether, 
he must be such another selfish person, among 
birds, as one meets on the pages of Thackeray, 
and has the occasional misfortune to find in 
real life. 

The two differ widely in their relations. 
The cuckoo is allied to the climbers, and not 
very distant from the swifts: altogether a 
dainty and delicate bird, impatient of hard- 


ship and exposure. The corncrake is cousin 
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to the partridge of the same field on the one 
side, and to the lapwing on the other; and, 
through the latter, belongs to the plovers, 
and approaches the waders. If it is hard 
to understand why the cuckoo should come 
north for the summer, it is equally puzzling 
to account for the corncrake going south for 


the winter. 
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pr Died ASSEN G 


‘‘Maud Muller, on a summer day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty, and rustic health. 


He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds, and the humming bees. 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown.”’ 


HE very name of haying freshens many a 
pleasant impression of the falling of cool 
grass, and the scent of new-mown fields; of 
voices and laughter from beyond the hedge, 
or across the meadow, mellowed from the 
distance, and musical by surroundings. 
There glows out some charming figure, 


wooden rake in hand, and torn hat, decked 
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with gowans and. grasses, of whom with 


mingled pleasure and sadness we sigh— 
‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet.” 
Some picturesque group stooping one after 
another to 


‘‘Ask a draught from the stream that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road.” 


Surely no other name connected with the 
country has so much of idyllic and beautiful 
sugeestiveness! It is the beginning of out- 
door life for the year, the first of the two 
oreat events—haying and harvest—the first 
and the sweetest. With unspent energies, 
the tenants of both sexes issue from the farms 
and cottar houses dottimg the landscape. 
Labour is play, and lightened with merri- 
ment. The spirit is again as young as the 
morning through which they pass, as fresh as 
the uncut grass amid which they joyously 
step, as fragrant as the hay when it has 
fallen before the scythe. All the rest is 


still ahead. 
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What stale employment, or stiff motion, 
or forced gaiety can match the intoxication 
of thus escaping into the open, and tossing 
up the hay to the music of one’s own irre- 
pressible laughter? What amplitude of rooms 
can atone for the space with only the ripple 
of the invisible stream for a boundary ? 

I have seen city maidens, when they al- 
lowed themselves to be natural, break through 
the fence, if such were there, or leap the burn 
like wild things, at the risk of torn or soiled 
earments ; join in the merry labours, and rake 
until their hands were brown. Nay, reck- 
lessly expose their complexion by encouraging 
their hats to hang over their shoulders by 
the string, until they were one and undistin- 
cuishable from the rustic sisterhood, to whom 
an unwonted touch of nature had made them 
kin. 

All the while saying that they were never 
so happy in their lives, — which was -pro- 
bably the case, never so purely happy,—and 


wishing that every day were haying, and 
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vowing that they would be back again the 
very next year, “and then they would—yes, 
they would”—and here they whispered very 
low to one another—‘‘ have bare feet, like 
Maud Muller.” 

[ have seen them climb the loaded cart, and 
jolt along the deeply-rutted road to the farm, 
their arms linked indiscriminately, girl’s with 
oirl’s, their girlish voices mingling without 
restraint. The jolting was cause of endless 
merriment ; nor would they hear a word said 
against the cart. 

“Eh, miss, what would they think at 
home ?” with uplifted hands, says the farmer’s 
wite. 

As if, in their.present joyous mood, they 
cared the money value of their hats for the 
world’s opinion! Very little worth these hats 
were, after the bashing they had got, and 
now that the artificial flowers which cost so 
much had been torn, out and left behind in the 
fields that natural ones might be put in their 


place. And yet very graceful these hats, thus 
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simply adorned, looked, and very charming 
the faces beneath, which fashion perhaps had 
spoiled. 


This may be all very well for a while,—one 


day will be enough,—and they will not come 
back again, whatever they may say. Perhaps 
the charm is greater to the onlooker than to 
the worker, to the voluntary recruit of a 
sunny day than to the regular of all weathers. 
So say the cold and unimpressionable. 

But it is very often a libel, notwithstanding. 
The sunshine goes along with them, to keep 
them sunny, and play around them on sun- 
less days; the crushed hat with the faded 
flowers is packed along with the rest, and 
brought out at intervals. -Hven were it so, 
it is true about so many other pleasant things, 
that really it does not mean very much, and 
is somewhat of a commonplace. 

Many a time has brush been used to pre- 
serve the hayfield, with its picturesque life, 
after 1t had passed for the year: not on the 


unstable background of the spirit alone, with 
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its shifting hues, but on the surer canvas. 
And never did artist) put his summer wander- 
ings to better use. | 

Not so often, perhaps, has pen been put to 
paper to imprison some of the charm in words, 
to catch some of the glow on the reflective 
surface of verse or prose for the winter fire- 
side. For one thing, this mode makes no direct 
appeal to the senses, and must be so much 
the more delicately done. 

And surely poet was never so happy as he 
who told the simple tale of Maud Muller! 
We shall be satisfied if little more is said 
about the pleasant haying - time, since it is 
unlikely that it will be said as well. For, 
though the scene is American, and the song 
that of the mocking-bird, it only brings home 
the bright truth that haying and sweet gil 
nature do not change very much. 

The glow of the scene is there, the scent of 
the hay; the undertone of waters drowsy in 
the midday heat. The great white flowers, 


too, with their yellow centres—I saw thou- 
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sands of them the other day, covering over 


a oreat field by the stream, and laid my rod 


among them, that I might gather as many as 


& 


my basket would hold. All so exquisitely 
suggested, rather than described, that one has 
only to-read, even in the winter-time, for the 
walls of the room to dissolve, and reveal a 
sweet, grass-crown meadow, with the hum- 
ming of bees amid the countless yellow discs. 
Such is the magic of true Art when she is the 
servant of Nature. 

If that were all, it would charm without 
interesting ; but it is only surrounding. It is 


the raker in the centre who lends animation, 


and makes the idyl. She seems to step out of 


the scene as its very incarnation ; has all its 
freshness, and restfulness, and charm, with 
something added. . She is a maiden in all its 
delightful meaning, albeit a peasant; as we 
learn from the one bewitching glance into 
the workings of her girl nature. 

Many have sighed for Maud Muller who 


never sighed for woman. ‘The man is not to 
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be envied who has not sighed. And those 
who were blind before Whittier wrote have 
seen her since, not in pictures nor in books, 
but actually standing, rake in hand. It has 
dawned upon such that there are peasants 
with sweet faces and sweet spirits; that rustic 
maidens, like rustic scenes, are oft the most 
refreshing. Such are some of the brighter uses 
and services of art. 

With unerring instinct, the idyl gives the 
sadness as well as the gaiety of nature; the 
cloud which shadows as well as the sunshine 
which brightens the fields ; the sighing as well 
as the laughter of country life. Dreaminess 
comes into the hazel eyes, a shade crosses the 
smooth forehead, a sigh escapes from between 
the rosebud lips. It may be because of the 
quiet of the meadow where only a few cattle 
oraze, the lifelessness of the farmyard which 
one saunters across but now and then, the low 
changeless music of the burn, or the summer 
wind among the leaves; or, she knows not 


why. She has time to muse as she rakes in 
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breathless noonday, or stands, as I have seen 
her, in the low sunlight of a still summer 
evening, with her arms leaning idly on the 
fence. And, should she hear of a world be- 
yond, she sighs the more. 

Maud Muller's song ceases as the stranger 
approaches. She was contented, in a certain 
torpid way, till now. The blush comes over 
the brown, as he talks to her more gently 
than those around, and the eyes through 
which he looks down upon her seem to say, 
in language which even a country maiden can 


understand— 


‘* Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay.” 


Her eyes wander after him up the hill, and 
her thoughts follow him out of sight, and 
away to the distant city— 


‘* And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell.” 


Haying marks the end of the pleasant sea- 
son. It means the fall of the grass, which 


has been greening, and growing, and deepen- 
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ing for so many weeks. Although there will 
doubtless be a second crop, it can never be so 
tall again, nor so richly touched with brown, 
nor so darkly shaded by the passing cloud, 
nor so billowy under the passing west wind. 
It will be stunted and clovery, and not worth 
drying, but only for tossing into the cart as 
oreen food. 

The freshness of that first breaking in upon 
the fields will have gone, and the joyousness 
and laughter of the haymakers. The play 
on the surface of the grave peasant nature 
is there only once, nor can it be again in 
the same season. The fork will be handled 
mechanically. No figure, with slouched hat 
and easy collar, will sit under the elm tree to 
catch the scene ; no picture in the Gallery will 
be known as “The Second Cutting.” No idyl 
will be written ; no passing stranger will sigh 
for the pensive beauty of Maud Muller. 

The moisture, and the cloud, and the chasing 
shadows are left behind. The greening season 


gives place to the yellowing season, with its 
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scorching winds and cloudless skies, and air 
that freckles the maiden’s face, and tires the 
‘man ere the day is half over, and changes noon- 
tide field-work from a pleasure into a penance. 

Past is the wooing.of birds, who know no 
such distinctions as make rustic maidens sad ; 
and who have the sense to prefer the fairest 
of their kind, whether born in a lowly thorn 
push or a stately park tree. 

The singing “and the nesting belong to the 
grassing time, to the clouded time, to the 
moist time, to the shadowed time. Therefore 
they are so charming, by reason of their charm- 
ing background. They cease, or die slowly 
out, in the dry air which suns the mown fields, 
and makes the scattered hay so warm for the 
bare feet. Ere they die they retreat on either 
side of midday to the early morning, before 
even the haymakers are abroad, or to the late 
evening, when the rakes lie idly on the pile, 
and the mown hay is at its sweetest, until 
they are heard only very early and oe late ; 


and, finally, not at all. 
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Last night, when haying had ceased for the 
day, the cloud from the west brought a little 
shower. On the back of that rose a little 
wind, which seemed quite overladen with scent. 
Then the birds, many of whom had _ been 
silent before, sang, but not very gushinely. 

At two o'clock this morning, when the grey 
dawn was breaking on the fields, and, while 
the rakes were still lying idly, song awoke. 
First the missel-thrush broke the short silence 
from the apple tree (whose pink and white 
blossoms a week or two ago used to lie up 
against my window) with a whistle so clear 
and loud as to startle me out of sleep. Half 
an hour after, the blackbird joined in; still 
later, the chaffinch. So ended the morning 
concert. By six o'clock, when the workers 
appeared on the path leading to the field, all 
were already silent. A late midday song may 
still be heard; but, for the most part, the 
peasant makes music for herself, to the tuning 
of the hay-fork. 


The parent birds are busy, and therefore 
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quiet. The scorching heat, which dries the 
grass, suns the young broods, or drives them 
into the shade. Field birds, which, till now, 
have had a cool and ample retreat at the base 
of the grass, are exposed, and seek cover and 
shelter in the grain-fields. Their cares are 
multiplied. 

Woe to the lark who is disturbed from her 
second nest by the feet of the approaching 
haymakers! She need scarcely return. Or 
the lapwing who rises before scythe or reaping 
machine, and whose brood are not prepared 
to run for their lives. 

I have seen a partridge’s fourteen eggs, 
cool in their olive greenness, within their cup 
in the ground; and Maud Muller gathering 
the grass carefully away, and saying nothing, 
out of pity for the bird. On returning later 
in the day, to look afresh on the picture, I have 
failed to discover the nest. True, the tide of the 
standing grass had ebbed, so that the margin 
now stood many yards back; and little was 


left to ouide over the waste of cut stems. But 
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the probability is that other eyes than mine 
or Maud Muller’s had seen. The partridge 
had not been sufficiently watchful of the grow- 
ing of the grass; or the weasel had found her 


earlier nest, and forced her to begin afresh. 


IX 
ONLY A THORN 


| the artist under the elm tree, the two 

maidens at work seemed taller and 
shapeler than any he had seen in hayfield 
before. So graceful was their pose, and so 
bewitchingly suggestive of sweetness the faces, 
half in the shadow of broad brims, that he 
wished they would come, or even look his 
way. But they raked together, and aside 
from the rest, in a distant part of the 
meadow, and spoke only to each other. 
Once they passed near; but the shadows 
dipped so low as they glanced shyly down 


—or he flattered himself that it might be 


shyness—as to place the whole face in eclipse. 
So the hours passed, all too quickly, until 
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the rakes were dropped, and the scene left in 
quiet. And still he sat; half in a pleasant 
dream, and half trying to catch the pose of 
the maidens, and the shade beneath the brim 
lit up by the eyes, and the lightness of the 
natural grasses which trembled above the hats. 

The coolness of evening was around hin ; 
the shadows were at their longest, before 
being blotted out. The crimson rays met 
him full in the face, as he sauntered up the 
path, toward his room in the farmhouse. 
There, with open window, and looking out on 
the meadow, he put eyes beneath the shadow, 
like stars in the twilight, and tipped the 
orasses with a richer brown. 

And when, at length, the lhght was too 
sober for work, he sought the yard ; entered 
the stables where the men were “ suppering ” 
the horses ; passed into the cowhouse where a 
maid, but not either of those from the hay- 
field, was milking; took another path across 
the fields to the peasants’ cottages. But all in 
vain. If there, they were in hiding ; peeping, 
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mayhap, from behind the short blinds of the 
deep-set windows. 

He was early astir, and, from freshly- 
oathered flowers, with the dew yet upon 
them, he put in the golden discs of the 
oreat marguerites woven in with the grasses. 
He touched the lower face with the heht of 
morning, and the lips with the rose of dawn ; 
and took the edge of the even shadow cast 
by the brim, from that which lay round the 
Sycamore tree. 

When he reached his post, the maidens 
were not among those who must already 
have been two hours at work. The sun had 
warmed the carpet of sprinkled grass before 
they appeared in the field. Whence they 
came, he saw not, though, ever and anon, he 
had glanced up the only pathway. The 
dresses were poorer, and duller of hue, than 
yesterday, and showed more than one tear: 
the hats were out of shape. 

Only the grasses and mareguerites were 


fresh, as if new-culled from the open field, 
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or the shadow of wood, and stuck in by the 
way. Only the pose was undisturbed by the 
ruder dress: the face unspoiled by the shape- 
less hat. 

The freedom of the step had gone. He 
scarce knew why, until he caught sight of 
four bare feet, peeping, ever so little, beyond 
the brown skirts to see if anyone were there, 
before venturing forth. Yesterday, these feet 
were invisible. He must have noticed, if 
they had not been. Yes, there they were on 
the canvas, modestly clothed, and more in 
the open than now. The timid steps, which 
seemed to creep along, robbed motion of its 
grace; but lent, in exchange, a bewitching 
coyness and self-consciousness to the manner. 

It might well be that boots were hard to 
vet; and the poor must needs accustom 
themselves to the cut stems and _ thistle 
prickles as soon as they could. This solu- 
tion pleased him ; for it was scarcely flattering 
that they should appear, on the second day, 


so much less like maids of Arcady. 
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The fresh picture so grew upon him, that 
he put in first one tear, then another; dis- 
arranged the hat; and set a tress of. the 
abundant hair at liberty. 

The shadow now passed in a wavering line 
across the face, so that one eyelash drooped 
down within the sunshine. The unshaded 
parts were browner than the rest. All but 
the arms and hands. Were these arms and 
hands not covered yesterday? If so, gloves, 
however coarse, wear out with the friction of 
the handle. 

As the day wore on, he could see that the 
rake was grasped less firmly. Rueful eyes 
fell on the open palm; and one glanced at 
another. The spells of work were shorter ; 
the pauses more frequent. But hands are 
cheaper than gloves, and will heal, or harden, 
in time. The pauses, and glances at bruised 
hands, were much more frequent in one than 
the other. 

With an impatient stroke, he brushed down 


the walls of leather, that the prisoners might 
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be set free. And he watched, not openly, the 
play of feet; which yet were hidden so skil- 
fully that he saw them ‘scarce more than 
twice, and then only the five pearly toes. 
And when the owners came near, they man- 
aged, with untaught skill, to hide them 
altogether. | | 

He spent much time and art upon these 
feet, and exposed them a little more than 
the maidens would have cared to see, for all 
the world as if they were still covered. 
Strange to say, he was more dissatisfied 
with his rendering of the curves and gentle 
swellings than with the lights and shadows 
of the face. Perhaps it was because the 
owners were even more concerned in hiding 
them. 

The maidens picked their way, still more 
daintily, through the field. Oft the shrinking 
step was suspended for a moment before it 
fell, and then it sought thickest paddings, as if 
the softness were grateful. The early watch- 


fulness was relaxed. <A limp appeared, which 
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increased in distinctness. ‘The maiden’s ex- 
tremity was the watcher’s opportunity. In 
these long steps from pad to pad, the feet 
were thrust farther beyond the protecting 
skirt. 

Rising, as if for relief from his task, the 
artist stepped deeper into the field in the line 
of their approach. Country maidens have 
not the notions of the city-bred, so that a 
word is neither here nor there. And these 
differed in no way from the rest. To some 
indifferent remark, the first bobbed a rustic 
curtsey, and, with a faint blush and moment- 
ary hesitation, as if unaccustomed to the fine 
dialect, said, “ Your will, sir?” 

The question was repeated. And, the while, 
the artist glanced down at the faintest sus- 
picion of a foot, which was quickly drawn 
within doors. 

If this was rusticity, then all that appeared 
was its piquancy: a delightful simplicity, 
midway between vulgarity and affectation. 


The maidens vanished from the field. 
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At his window, opening on the meadow, 
the artist worked for a full hour—as long as 
the hght would serve him—at the feet. Then 
he went forth in search of the owners, with as 
little success as before. | 

The cool lane, the shaded light, the evening 
voices of the fields, the scent of hay, the 
peasants gathered to their doors at leisure 
time —all the pleasant surroundings were 
there to make a picture. It only needed 
that the haymakers should come out of their 
hiding and step into the midst. But this 
they refused to do. 

In the morning he put the pearl of dawn, 
with just a touch of the rose, into the feet, 
and took the shade and light of the uneven 
hat from the rugged edges of the ash. 

This was the last day of the haymaking. 
And, as he planted his easel to the west of 
the tree, the artist was sad, as one who is 
about to lose a vision of beauty. Had he 
known where to find the maidens, it might 


not have been so bad. ‘True, the picture 
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would be less charming without the mar- 
guerites and brown grasses; less picturesque 
‘without the rake. A maiden in the ampli- 
tude of meadow, against a background of 
summer sky, is the final touch of beauty. 

He liked the shadows best when they were 
longest. In the early hours the elm lay half 
across the field. And when the maidens 
crossed and recrossed, they seemed to be 
under the same tree. 

There was one absentee—she who had 
limped the most woefully, and looked the 
oftenest at her bruised hands. 

The one who came was she on whose lit 
and shadowed face and poor dumb mouths 
of clothes’-rents the greater care had, half 
unconsciously, been lavished; in whose hat 
the marguerites had looked the daintiest, and 
the brown grasses had danced the lightest. 
There was just the suggestion of a limp, and 
a less firm grasping of the rake, left over from 
yesterday. The feet, when they did ae 


were perceptibly browner. 
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More than once, in the shadows of the 
morning, the maiden came under the elm 
tree. As the sun climbed higher, the margin 
crept in and left her outside. Until, in the 
hush of noonday, he sat alone, in a shadow 
tent scarce sufficient for himself, looking on 
her far out in the sunlight. And, in the 
afternoon, he seemed to be borne from her as 
in a shadow balloon away over the eastern 
fields. 

The desire took possession of him to speak 
to her, to detain her, not to let her slip away 
out of reach or ken; to learn where she 
lived, that he might at least know where to 
find her.. For one thing, the picture was not 
finished. Perhaps, if he asked her, she would 
come back again; might even pose for him, 
rake in hand; be a sort of rustic model. To- 
morrow she could return to the field, if only 
for half an hour, when no peasants were 
about. If she hesitated, he might propose 
to ask her parents. Ah!. that would be a 


cunning way of finding out her home. All 
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this’ would be inadmissible where he came 
from ; but he was beyond the pale of society. 

Half of the field had to be crossed. If he 
steered too straight a course, she might take 
fright and flee, though that was not hkely. 
So he exchanged a word or two with the 
nearest peasant, and thus sauntered on from 
one to another. And as he approached, he 
moved ever more slowly, as if reluctant to 
reach the last halting-place. 

When, at length, there was no help for it, 
no further excuse for lingering, he embarked 
on the intervening stretch of strewed hay. 
His pace was now as slow as his heart-beat 
was rapid. As the pace slackened, the beat- 
ing increased. He felt that he was blushing ; 
he knew that he would stammer. It was he 
who felt the desire to run. 

As for the maiden, she stood as if uncon- 
scious of his existence, in a pose which put his 
picture to shame, and with head bent so low 
that the shadow concealed her face. Every 


vestige of a foot had retreated ; and, as she 
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raked the same place over and over again, so 
long as he remained, no motion betrayed the 
fugitive. | 

Every mareguerite spoke of purity, every 
orass panicle of grace. ‘The texture and 
wounds of her dress aroused the latent 
chivalry within, and made him ashamed to 
take a liberty another would have resented. 

So he passed on with but a word, which 
was responded to by a rustic curtsey, and 
‘What's your will, sir?” | 

After circumnavigating the field on an 
aimless cruise, he returned, somewhat sheep- 
ishly, to the elm. - And now the lengthening 
‘shadows told of the close of labour, and the 
dissolution of the little company of which for 
three days he had formed a part. The 
peasants gathered the implements they had 
left over-night before, and turned their backs 
on the field. 

The maiden took another way. And that 
way led not to the farm. For the artist was 


on the watch, and would see the last of her, 
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He wondered if she would look back. But 
no! She went on and on. ‘The peasants 
were now far on their road. She too would 
soon pass out of sight. 

And, when he was most pensive at the 
thought of the blank, she seemed to pause 
and stoop. Mayhap to gather a flower. No! 
She sat down. Doubtless weary. Or was she 
as unwilling to go as he to let her? At least 
he would try. He was bold enough at a 
distance. 

As he crossed toward her, she rose. And, 
like a wounded bird, she made a step or two 
away; only once more to sit down. ‘The 
peasants were out of sight; the field was 
deserted. No one would pass that way till 
the morning, if even then. And the sitting 
figure made no further attempt to move. 

The grasses nodded lower; the marguerites 
spread their white shields over her; and all 
that was seen of the face was crimsoned with 
a deep blush. 


“T thought, perhaps, you were tired, and I 
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might be of some help to you,” said the artist, 
raising meanwhile his soft broad-brimmed cap. 

“No, I am not very tired.” 

The words were English, but the accent 
was that of the country, without the rudeness. 

“Have you far to go?” 

‘Not very far.” 

“Then [ can’t do anything for you?” said 
the artist, puzzled by her manner, and still 
lingering, because reluctant to leave. 

“No.” 

And an irrepressible twinge of pain accom- 
panied the word. 

‘“ Have you hurt yourself? I thought you 
were doing too much, and would have helped 
you if I had dared.” 

‘“ No-o.” 

The blush and the twinge of pain strugeled 
for the mastery. 

‘“‘[’m sure you have.” 

“Not very much.” 

‘You don’t seem to be able to walk.” 


“Tt is only "— 
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The artist listened, but no further sound 
came. ‘The pure marguerites gathered closer 
together over the blushing face; and the 
tender grasses nodded fiercely, as if daring 
anyone to look. At length, in a voice so low 
that he barely caught it, he heard, or thought 
he heard—‘“a thorn.” 

A very little thing. And yet what is a 
maiden to do with a thorn deeply embedded 
beyond her own reach in her foot, a mile or 
two from home, and with none likely to pass 
that way for hours ? 

What do, except take such assistance as 
had come her way, and push the suffering 
member out, ever so little; far too little,. at 
first, to be of any use. 

The artist blushed for sympathy. Where- 
upon the grasses became less threatening. 

The extraction could not be done without 
pain; which the operator seemed to feel more 
acutely than the patient. 

“Do I hurt you?” again and again he 


paused to say. 
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“No, no!” she cried, in the impatience of 
confusion. 

But for the pain, and the chivalry, still 
more deeply touched by the wounded modesty 
than by the wounded dress, the artist might 
have lingered. 

At length she rose. And, with a rudeness — 
justifiable, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
she fled, without so much as staying to say 
“Thank you.” 

And from the fleeing form there floated 
back, ‘‘ What a shame !” 

The picture lay on the grass face up, and 
with the foot appearing from beneath the 
dress. 

The thorn the artist put carefully away. 


XxX 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


““LVXCEPT ye become as little children,” 
said a voice so fresh and whole that 
it might have issued from the lips of seventeen 
instead of seventy. This was Aunt Dorothy’s 
favourite utterance; sometimes from behind 
the newspaper, when she came, unaware, on a 
new fashion, in dress or manner; sometimes 
murmured, half inaudibly, when she saw man- 
nishness in the young of either sex. It was 
her panacea for all the ugliness, as well as the 
moral ills, that flesh is heir to. 
There seemed no special reason why it 
should have been spoken now; since Alice 
and [ were innocently watching the barred 


sun setting beyond the trees, and the evening 
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light advancing in a radiant tide to break on 
the window, without a single thought—well. 

A crimson cylinder separated us by a whole 
foot; and yet, Alice retreated behind the 
curtains, and a flush of the crimson was 
reflected from her face. 

All the way home I pondered on Aunt 
Dorothy’s words, and what they might mean ; 
and was yet pondering when I passed the 
staircase window. 

A strange glisterine light, broken into 
waves by the darker furrows, lay upon the 
strawberries. The white blossoms lit up the 
bed, like night tapers of fairy moonlight. I 
could follow the gravel-walk beneath the 
boxwood, until it reached the back-door of 
the next house in one direction, and passed 
into the hen-run in the other. The currants 
appeared, on the lighter background of the 
opposite wall, in forms of indistinct blackness ; 
as if the bushes themselves had departed, and 
left only their dark images behind. 3 


No shadows lay. ‘There was no moon to 
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cast them; no single point from which the 
radiance came. The light was on either side, 
and all around. The only shadows were the 
objects themselves, in contrast with the dimly- 
lit atmosphere. 

Distance, without blotting out, lent a 
oreater indistinctness. Outlines vanished, 
and it became increasingly easy to imagine 
appearances unreal. For what informs us 
that we are nearing the confines of that other 
state, if it be not the wavering definition, the 
melting of familiar things into the surrounding 
air ? 

The outer world was in a wakeful sleep ; 
from which a passing breeze, or the stirring of 
a bird’s wing, seemed sufficient to arouse it. 

The flowers glowed duskily, and richly ; 
or shone with a startling distinctness. One 
large white peony made a window in the 
wall, through which the denizens of the one 
garden could look on the twilight doings of 
the other. 


The blossoms rose above the dark drapery 
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of leaves, like so many bright, or richly- 
~ apparelled fairies; and melted into the indis-- 
tinct, as if detached from earth, and capable 
of movement from place to place. The lovely 
sisterhood of the same bed whispered to one 
another, and beckoned, and laughingly hid 
their faces because of their boldness. 

Is not this the secret of the world’s fairy 
lore, the exhaustless source of those tales 
which beguile all, except the stale, into other- 
world regions of loveliness? Once a year 
the orbit of our being touches on the twilight 
region into which the actual shades away. 
The orb sings past in the night, when the 
wise and prudent are, for the most part, 
within doors, or asleep. Once again, perhaps, 
it touches, but in the dark, or in the starlight, 
on the far side. 

On such a night, one scarce needs the aid 
of imagination to cross the impalpable line. 
Only abandonment ; only simplicity and faith ; 
only to see that those lustrous forms are 
detached from reality, and made mystic in 
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the mystic light; only to obey the beckoning 
of the fingers, and find the garden to be fairy- 
land. Only, in Aunt Dorothy’s words, to 
become little children. 

For one who crosses, a thousand turn back 
from the margin, and go down to where the 
yellow gas is being lit, because it is getting 
dark,—as if that were a proper way to talk of 
a summer night,—and the cloth is being laid 
for supper; or return to the study to attack 
some half-solved problem. 

May that be neither your spirit nor mine! 
Grant that neither of us should ever become 
so sceptical as to pooh-pooh whatever begins 
“once upon a time”; so stupid as to doubt 
that the fairies, like the angels in the lift, into 
which they change at Christmas, come once a 
year ! 

So much I learned by sitting at Aunt 
Dorothy's feet. But, was that what she 
meant ? 

This being the twenty-second of the fairy 


month, otherwise Midsummer Eve, — the 
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second of the mystic seasons,—I start for a 
‘favourite haunt. Can I truly say that I am 
unbiassed in the choice 2 ~ So retired are the 
surroundings that even the gentlest of the 
inmates of that house on the margin of the 


wood 


and they are both alike gentle— 
wander after nightfall, as in their own 
orounds. | 

Once more the level rays flush the dun 
red boles, and are scattered in crimson spray 
among the branches of the Scots fir. 

A track, richer than the rest, marks out the 
bend of the burn. I sit on the bridge span- 
ning the water. A second shadowy forest, as 
palpable to sense as the other, reaches cdown- 
ward. The roots laid bare by the eating of 
the spates, reappear on the far side. The 
bank, too, is double. These are not shadows, 
but reflections, as when one sees his face in a 
glass. Every bush, twig, and grass leaf is 
faithfully reproduced. Trout suck down the 
flies in the stream, with that whirlpool-like 


disturbance which loses itself in widening 
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rings. All is real as yet, even the reflec- 
tions. 

And in this real wood real birds sing. The 
chatiinch is pipimg out a song without a yawn 
in it, as he does to the very last. The willow- 
warbler is utterig his soft, sweet good-night 
to the world of reality with lessening fre- 
quency. Quite a chorus of blackbirds are at 
their vesper ; nto which the clear soprano of 
a distant mavis comes at intervals, with the 
effect of a solo. And, from some other chapel 
in the wood, sweet robins trill. All this 
around the shrine where Aunt Dorothy and 
Alice dwell. And so the sun sets. 

Twileht, if another name should not be 
found, steals in from all round the open 
margin at once. It diffuses itself evenly and 
rapidly, blotting out the lights and shadows ; 
yielding, in their place, a certain luminous 
orey, as if from countless lamps, so faint as to 
be unperceived. After a while it plays tricks 
on the senses. 


One moment the trunks are as plain as they 
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were an hour ago; the next, they dissolve and 
reappear. One can be sure of nothing. . The 
bushes crouch under the trees, and prowl about. 
To children looking from beneath the bed- 
clothes, in the deceptive firelight, is not the 
nursery filled with just such strange forms ? 

The line between bank and water wavers 
—is blotted out. And the scene below forms 
~an independent wood, which, with its exposed 
roots running upward, is, for the time, perhaps 
the more real of the two. 

A pair of voles are playing under the bank. 
I can just see the motion and the dim pre- 
sentment of the creatures. But, whether in 
this wood, or that beyond, I cannot trust my 
unaided senses to tell. 

A trout comes to a shallow run at the 
side, as trout do at night, to feed. I can see 
the swirl he makes, in water which scarce 
covers his back. Whether in the rill which I 
saw at sunset, or in some other rill flowing 
with its current downward, I do not even care 


to guess. 
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Almost any summer day, a bevy of fair 
girls, pencil or brush in hand, occupy some 
coign of vantage whence they can command 
the picturesque bridge. Some lean their backs 
against the trunks of the elms down by the 
stream -side. The rest scatter themselves 
over the bank, rising so steeply that the lower 
branches soon shut out the view. 

They are there now, these young artists. 
I can make out the dark figures, as they bend 


over sketch-book or canvas. I can catch the 


gleam of faces—as I have seen them many 


raised for another look at the arch. 


times 
I can see them bending toward one another, 
until the fair hair mingles with the dark, as 
they exchange some girlish confidence. And 
now all the faces are raised at once, as if they 
had spied someone on the bridge, and the heads 
incline like a wave, from bank to stream-side, 
as the strange intelligence is passed on. 

One face, on the higher part of the bank, 
suddenly glows into startling distinctness, as 


stars are said sometimes to do. Kelipsed for 
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a moment, the brightness appears in the face 
lower down; and so, from face to face, the 
olow passes, until it shines under the elm by 
the banks of the stream. Still it comes on, as 
if the artist sought a closer view of the 
arch in the dim light. A faint rustle attends 
its approach, which affects me much as in my 
ordinary moods the unreal does. ‘The real is 
unreal now. 

Unsuspecting, Alice has stepped out from 
the woodland gate, perhaps on the same 
errand. ‘There is no escape except in shame- 
faced flight. For a time, all too brief, she 
sits beside me on the arch, and shares my no 
longer altogether unmixed dream. 

She wonders if this is what Aunt Dorothy 
meant. I know she speaks of the fairy woods, 
but wickedly ask her which? She threatens 
to go if I am so stupid. I can tell that she 
is blushing. At length she breaks away ; but 
not before she had hopelessly committed 
herself. Never was the magic tale told, nor 


the undying lamp lit, for two to walk along 
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the same path by, in more fit environment. 
Not even where the harvest moon sheds a 
mystic glory over the grain-fields. 

The well-nigh inaudible rustle of leaves 
changes into whispers. I can picture the 
birds gathered into the branches overhead to 
look down. Mayhap they are silent from 
curiosity ; or their voices are so changed in 
the mystic hours as to be inaudible to mortal 
sense; or the birds themselves may have 
passed, leaving only their images behind. 

I am in a wood of ghostly trees, and 
moving shadows of bushes, and pale sweet 
faces, and silent whispers; and can see into 
another wood beyond, where trout are feeding 
in the shallows, and voles playing under the 
bank, and birds singing in the branches, and 
light airs passing through the higher leaves ; 
with the sky behind all. 

I sit on an unreal arch, which has turned 
round so as to cast its shadow upward. And 
I, who thus sit on a shadow among shadows, 


am not I also a shadow on the distant curve 
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of the bridge, in the sweet twilight - land 
“beyond? And is not all that is left here only 
“such stuff as dreams are made of” ? 

I told Alice this conceit, that she had 
ventured on a fairy bridge which had borne 
us away together. When she tried to escape, 
I changed from the heht vein, and asked her 
if it was not true in another sense. And, as 
it turned out, I was right. 

All mght long the hght never darkens 
beyond the mystic stage. It is a short vigil 


till the morning. 


** Soon the fragments dim, of lovely forms, 
Come trembling back, unite, and now, once more, 
The pool becomes a mirror, and, behold, 
Each wild flower on the marge inverted there, 
And there the half-uprooted tree.”’ 


The birds return from afar, the sober 
vesper changes into the glad matin. ‘The 
lark is high over the grass fields. 

My heart goes pit-a-pat as | pass where my 
beloved sleeps. The magic of that night, the 
rose of that dawn, will be the atmosphere and 


hue of our lives. 
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Was that unreal too? A blush when next 
we meet reassures me. Aunt Dorothy is busy 
at her desk, and seems to find much of interest 
there. Meantime, we remain sitting far apart, 
and looking very conscious in spite of our- 
selves. And still, as the rustling of papers 
goes on through minutes which seem hours, 
our condition becomes more pitiable. 

At leneth Alice rises, and puts her arm 
round the lady’s neck. 

‘Is it wrong to love, dear Aunt Dorothy ?” 
she says simply. 

Alice was the last to hide, in such a presence. 

There is no answer, but I can see a tear 
drop on the letter before her. 

“Will you tell me?” 

‘“* Hven if it were, | am not the one to blame, 
for | was guilty ; and have not repented in all 
these fifty years.” 

Aunt Dorothy had known her romance. 

“Then, we may still remain little children 


like you?” 
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‘‘The little comer’s coming, the comer o’er the sea, 
The comer of the summer, all the sunny days to be.” 


Nice te sparrows peep curiously down 

from the eaves, as the first martin for 
the year begins to plaster the mud, and 
wonder what those silly black - and - white 
creatures, whom they never remember to 


have seen before,—they are only three weeks 


out of the egg,—are doing, to build in such a 
queer place as that. 

Bright faces dance to the window. The 
excited children have never bothered their 
brains about questions of migration. Only, 
they reason, in that quick way of theirs, that 
their little friends must have been somewhere ; 


and it seems like a ray of living sunshine to 
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have them once more where they can watch 
them from their cots. There is something, 
after all, in being away; and to be absent 
for a whole winter assures a welcome. That 
makes one, although not the only, or even 
the chief difference, between the swallow and 
the sparrow. 

The martins have really been skimming 
about the neighbourhood for ten days, re- 
cruiting after their long journey. Already 
they have visited most of their old haunts ; 
across the village green, round the parish 
church, along the walks of the Manse shrub- 
bery, and beyond the strip of fir wood, the 
leneth of the row of thatched cottages, which 
mark their outer limit. 

In these early days of their stay, they go 
farther afield than later; at least, till after 
the nesting time. for they have neither 
the buoyancy nor the ecstatic pleasure on 
the wing of other members of the group ; 
and when they settle down to work are 


homekeepers. Over the gooseberry bushes, 
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and for two or three hundred yards up the 
bend of the burn, which runs by the bottom 
of the garden, across the common, and _ back, 
especially if the day be windy, under the 
shelter of the wood. 

The first shadow across the pane, the first 
clinging, fluttering motion in the corner, 
means that play-time has passed by.  In- 
structions not to pull down the window from 
the top, but to open it from the bottom very 
carefully, so as not to crack the dry mud, 
come into force with the hanging of the 
white curtains. Henceforward these form 
part of the decalogue, the humane “Thou 
shalt nots of the nursery”; wholesome in- 
structions which, happily, there is no dis- 
position to break. 

The courtesy thus shown is more than 
repaid. Nothing tends so much to the 
picturesqueness of a house as the building, 
and nesting, and rearing of the swallow; 
nothing makes children so picturesque and 


interesting as care for these things. The 
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swallow is one of the chief of a myriad of 
unpaid teachers, whose mission it 1s to culture 
the young spirit; and only innate rudeness 
will fail to profit by their gentle teaching. 
Watch the artist, and you will see that, 
in preference to any other, he chooses where 
all on 


wild clematis, or hop, or woodbine 
the list of unpaid teachers—half hide a front, 
with many a surprise and many a bold de- 
parture from the conventional. And chiefest 
of all, where the martins have gone before 
him to point the way. 

And, quite as naturally, the same artist 
seeks for his picture of a child, one of the 
bright faces that look out on the growing 
mud nest, and respect the article that for- 
bids to disturb the builder. 

It would seem as if the martins themselves 
were artists in their way, and had an eye 
for their surroundings ; since they are thus 
most at home amid latticing, and overhanging 
eaves and corners, and old fashions and 


chmbers; with a general absence of uni- 
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formity, and such a wandering planlessness as 
makes the house a transition from surround- 
ing nature. 

Maybe, also, they have an eye for 
picturesque people. At all events, they 
find them out after a while; and come back 
again where no rude hands or brooms are 
thrust out, and no strident voices are heard 
ordering that nasty thing to be removed. 

I spoke of the martin as a flash of living 
sunlight, and in that I was talking quite 
advisedly. | 

As the bird rises to the window, what 
the children see is a breast of spotless white, 
up to the very chin. In this the martin 
differs from the rest of the swallows, who 
have always something to deaden the im- 
pression, and dull the flash. But when ona 
level, or beneath the observer, the vision is 
mainly of blue back and wings. 

The martin has hung on to the growing 
nest long enough to build in his little pellet 


of mud; and as he turns to skim away, 
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he flashes still. This time the white is not 
hidden, indeed cannot be hidden, since the 
very lifting of the wings in flight exposes 
it. Moreover, it is marked off from the 
universal radiance, into which he is vanish- 
ing, by the blue of the back, and a band on 
the tail. ‘Thus he is a flash of ight which- 
ever way he goes. 

There is no difficulty in knowing him, 
when mingling with other swallows in the 
air. Wait till they turn, and in all other 
eases the light will be eclipsed; in this 
alone it will continue to shine on. 

Nature is so very practical, even when she 
accomplishes her ends, as she so often does, 
in ways which appeal to the imagination, 
that one always suspects a purpose under 
her most delightful surprises. This white 
may mark out for the young the trackless 
course the old birds are pursuing. The black 
against the light background of the sky seems 
sufficient for the purpose. But when the 


bird flies low, the white can be followed by 
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the eye, long after the blue has merged into 
- the darker shades of earth or water. 

When the martins gather for their evening 
skim over the glebe field, they seem greatly 
to have increased in number. Every boy 
knows how many are in the district. There 
are two nests in the Manse, one in the 
nursery, and one in the storm windows of 
the servants’ bedroom. And there are two 
more in the big square old-fashioned house 
occupied by the doctor; and one in the little 
Swiss cottage kept so sweet and pleasant by 
the widow and her daughter. 

And there was that one begun on the 
drawing-room of the lawyer's grand new 
house, but banished after a while to the 
cobbler’s gable window ; where, if it saw less 
grandeur, it enjoyed more hospitality. And 
a few others scattered about ; making fourteen 
pairs in all. 

Whence, then, the multitude that cross and 
recross over the springing corn, and give 


place to,one another, so perplexingly that it 
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is impossible. to count them? They will not 
- stay to be examined; they will not pause 
together to be compared. And only a 
practised eye, glancing from one to another, 
can make out any difference in size or 
flight. 

When one has leaned on the dyke for half 
an hour, watching the maze, without being 
any wiser, he suddenly remembers the flash 
of light as the martin leaves the window. 
And then he has no further difficulty. As 
each approaches him, and turns to recross, he 
marks which are white, and which are dark, 
and counts fourteen flashes of light. 

Now that he has found out an easy way of 
breaking up the field, he can see that the 
martins are sensibly smaller. Oftener they 
diverge,—presumably to catch some insect 


out of the way,—or rise and fall in a wave- 


like motion. Moreover, their flight is feebler. 
And when they have got so far off that the 
blue is lost, they have much of the uncertain 


motion of a white butterfly. 
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Leaving the martins to flash away, he fixes 
his attention on these darker birds, that come 
across so steadily and swiftly as to recall an 
approaching express train. As they wheel 
under the very shadow of the dyke he can 
see quite plainly that deep forking of the 
tail, peculiar to the swallow, among all our 
native land birds. 

It is not very easy to assign a meaning 
to this forking. It is produced by the great 
lengthening of one feather on each side. 
When at rest, the feathers come together to 
form a slender cylinder. It seems too slight 
to have much influence on the flight. It 
may serve for steering purposes, and enable 
the bird to perform swifter turns and 
evolutions. 

‘But why, like similar feathers m foreign 
birds, should it not be of the nature of an 
ornament? Certainly it would not be there 
if it were so much in the way as to hamper 
the progress. The presumption is that it 


may be of some little use, and an ornament 
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as well. It is interesting as the only de- 
coration of the kind, if we except that of 
the blackcock. 

When the assembly breaks up, the forked- 
tailed swallows fly up the stream to the 
dam, where a second contingent are abroad, 
in other company. 

Not far from the mill the burn passes 
under a bank, rising on one side to a 
considerable height. The winter spates have 
eaten their way in, causing one or more slips, 
and exposing a steep face of some fifty feet 
of more or less lheht soil, approaching to 
sand. The water deepens into a pool, and 
runs so close to the base as to leave little 
or no standing room. for many years 
the sand-martins have tunnelled there; 
returning, perhaps, to find that another 
slip had taken place, blotting out thei old 
borings, and making room for a yet larger 


colony. 


In the evening the birds flit in circles—as 
large as the space will allow—in company 
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with the bats, from which, in the dim light, 
they are scarcely distinguishable, either in 
size or colour. For the sand-martins are 
small birds, with a brown back; and a brown 
band across the breast, which hides away the 
white underneath. 

Each evening some go beyond the water- 
fall— whose splash comes so refreshingly 
down to the little bird village by the burn- 
side—for a skim with the swallows. 

Swallows are gentle and friendly birds, 
mingling freely in the chase with those of 
their own kind. There is no doubt as to 
which is which, where the difference, alike 
in size and colour, 1s so marked. 

The swallow bends round at the other side, 
and comes across the water, with that steady, 
swift, straight flight of his. If swallows are 
afraid of man, they show little sign of it. 
This one approaches as if he intended clear- 
ing me out of the way. Only, when almost 
within touching distance, and rather because 


he has come to the edge of the water, than 
ive 
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that he minds me, does he swerve and turn. 
I have noticed the same boldness of approach 
in the narrow country lanes, when, in the 
autumn, he came down between the hedges. 
Finding safety, so easily, mm his power of 
wing, the swallow seems to court danger that 
he may elude it. In striking contrast, the 
little brown bird, with his uncertain and 
irregular flight, passes hither and thither 
over the area of the dam. Yet even he 
takes little or no notice of me. 

Far above the battered weathercock on the 
roof of the mill, other birds wheel, compared 
with whose pace the swallow’s seems that of 
the tortoise to the hare. The approach, that 
was so express-like before, becomes laboured, 
accomplished with obvious effort, and unceas- 
ing play of the wings. 

The large dark birds sail along at an 

enormous rate, bend hither or thither as if 

‘by sheer force of will; with a few faint 

tremors gain fresh impetus; with a few swift 

beats put on lightning speed. One can 
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imagine what their pace will be, when the 
‘ wings are kept going, say on their way 
hither. Here they seem to trifle with their 
powers. 

The swifts keep more to themselves than 
the other swallows, for obvious reasons. Their 
range is higher and wider. They would 
mock at the narrow area of the dam, and feel 
cramped in the ten-acre field shut in among 
the woods. At most they would bend, pick 
up what came in their way, and _ pass 
over. Their speed is so much ereater, 
that the others could never hope to keep 
pace. 

All the swifts in the neighbourhood diverge 
from one centre—the old ruin whose tower is 
just visible over the trees. There they nest 
in the walls, in a motley society of jack- 
daws, starlings, owls, and sparrows. For 
their shallow, saucer-like nests they gather 
such feathers as are floating in the air, or 
such straws as they can pick up while 
skimming above the ground. Failing these, 
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they steal from their neighbour in the next 
hole. 

As the twilight deepens into summer night, 
they gather from their hunting-fields of air, 


nearer home. But not to 20 at once to 


sleep. It is now play-time. The house- 
martin is in the village street, the swallow 
on the mill dam, the martin by the 
bank. 

And the swift to the ruin. There he 


sweeps in vast circles, there he chases a com- 
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panion, there he joins with a score of others 
‘in a merry game, screaming all the while, and 
making as much noise as he can. At length 
the game ceases, the players vanish into the 
shades, and night settles around the tower 


and over the woods. 
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4 


“VT HY did you change to the cobbler’s?” 
twittered one. 

It was just as they were nearing Dover, 
and felt the cool breath of the water, and saw 
the lights of the Channel steamer entering 
the harbour, that the question was put. 

‘That is a long story.” 

“Let us hear it, if it is worth telling,” 
twittered many together. 

And nothing more was heard, save the 
sound of multitudinous wings, passing over 
the dim waters beneath, with Calais in the 
distance. For swallows are not carping 
critics, but give everyone a chance of 
showing what is in him. Nor are they 


known to envy another his gifts, but are 
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rather thankful to anyone who seeks to 
lighten them on their way. 

“Some of you know. the village, with its 
irregular lines of houses, blue -slated, red- 
tiled, and thatched, many with outside stairs. 
A regular. old-fashioned, swallow - haunted 
place.” 

A few of last year’s birds were understood 
to protest, as if forsooth they could not 
appreciate something more modern. But the 
steadier swallows were largely in the majority, 
and had no difhculty in silencing them. 

“My window was the nicest ”— 

A twittering of denial on the part of some 
who hailed from the same place. 

“Well, at least it was a delightful old 
building, looking down on a narrow bouldered 
street, with deep holes in which the rain lay 
after the thunder’ showers. In spring the 
apple trees behind were covered with the 
purest pink and white blossom; and, later 
on, the igh garden walls were hune with 


black and crimson currants, each with an eye 
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of sunlight in it. All the flowers were old- 
fashioned. Blackbirds were never absent 
from the moist path between the tall box- 
wood, And as for the insects ”— 

_A general snapping of bills drowned the 
remainder of the sentence. 

“The inmates were the finest couple alive. 
The tall old gentleman, with just the trace 
of a stoop, used to bring in the dear old lady 
on his arm, and behave to her at table as if 
half a dozen strangers were there. If this 
had been put on, I must have noticed it, 
for swallows peep in at very awkward 
times.” 

A twitter of assent. 

“Why, [ have seen him, when he met her 
outside, take off his hat. And much reason 
he had, too, for she was the only lady in the 
street ; although very few would have done 
it, after all the years they had lived to- 
gether. | 

“Every night they brought out the por- 


trait of their son, who was away—farther 
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than we go. And they spoke about his 
return, and hoped it might be before either 
of them started on some long and mysterious 
journey. | 

“Last season, a man, whom I had only 
seen about the street before, frequently called, 
and as often as he went away the old gentle- 
man looked troubled, although he sought to 
hide it. And then the old lady, who had 
been out of the room, would come in, and 
put her arms round his neck, as young 
lovers do. | 

““T don’t care for myself,’ he said. 

“¢And do you think I do?’ said the old 
lady reproachfully, in a very sweet voice, and 
with the most beautiful look on her face you 
could imagine. 

“When I heard and saw this, although I 
didn’t know what it was all about at the 
time, I felt that [ could have dropped some 
wet mud on the man’s head.” 

“Why didn’t you?” came the indignant 


twitter from a thousand throats. 
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“When away for the winter ”— 

“Hor the what?” 

“Of course there is no winter with us—I 
used to think much of the quaimt street and 
the old garden; but my pleasantest thought 
in speeding north was to see my friends 
again; for true friends they were of mine. 
You should have seen the childlike delight 
on their faces when | looked in upon them 
for the first time.” 

The swallows drew into a compacter flight, 
that those on the outside might hear more 
distinctly. | 

“As I approached the sleeping village in 
the early morning, and sped over the boulders, 
between drawn blinds and closed shutters, 
everything seemed the same. The sweet, 
cool shadows lay across the side street in 
which my northern home lay. 

“ A new house had been built, with those 
bulging windows which show the bourgeois 
taste of the inmates. Without condescend- 


ing to notice the novelty, and only grieved 
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because the place would never look itself 
again, I passed on. Not till I emerged on 
the fields, into which the street opens, did I 
realise that my house had vanished, and this 
pretentious structure stood on its site. 

“JT circled round to the back. The moist 
pathway was strewn with glittering gravel, the 
boxwood replaced by something resembling 
a ship's cable; and instead of these. pic- 
turesque clumps, with their cool, dark leafage, 
and the brown soil between, were regular 
rows of blazing colour. Not so much as 
one blackbird appeared from morning till 
night. 

“Tf ever swallow spent a sad forenoon | 
did, although as a race we are not given to 
the doldrums. 

“The force of habit is great. We return 
to the same village, to the same house, and 
are not easily driven away.” 

Assenting twitters from the more philo- 
sophie. 


‘“ After long hesitation, [ chose a window, 
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not a bulging one, as near to the old corner 
as I could find. 

“The furniture was as new-fangled as the 
house, and the inmates as the furniture. The 
woman was stout, fairly good-looking as such 
people go, but over-dressed. We swallows, 
who always dress neatly, are fastidious in 
points of taste.” 

Very general twitters of assent. 

“The man, I had seen before. The two 
were in the best of humours with themselves. 
I overheard something about having got into 
‘the set. ‘There always is a set: it is the 
curse of nice old villages... But of course it 
doesn’t affect us, who don’t bother our heads 
about such trifles, and only interest ourselves 
in those who are outside of sets. 

“The weather had changed before night. 
I noticed that when these two agreed, they 
abused everyone else; when they quarrelled, 
they turned on each other, and called in the 
outside world as witnesses. The woman was 


satirical ; the man loud, white, and passionate. 
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The woman, as the cooler, had always the 
advantage in the end. 

“<All the town knows how you treated 
that old couple.’ | 

“<Tt knows, too, that you wouldn't give 
me any peace till you got the place.’ 

‘“*VYou don’t mean to say that you needed 
to be taught tricks of that kind !’ 

«Tf | had, you were the one to do it.’ 

““¢ Well, I may have seen that it was your 
only gift, and made use of it.’ 

“*You don’t object to the position, at 
anyrate.’ 

“Oh dear no! We are somebody now— 
at least I am, and I don’t suppose anybody 
minds you.’ 

‘“ And they were somebody, even although 
it was only among nobodies. Their little world 
was not fastidious, granted the one thing 
needful. It talked for a while of the sudden 
rise, and then forgot all about the ladder. It 
ealled of an afternoon—which it had never 


done before. I saw it through the window—a 
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funny, common little world even to a swallow, 
who sees so much. It looked at the furni- 
ture, at the hostess, and somewhat awkward 
host, and was reserved at first, as if it had 
not quite made up its mind. 

“ After the restful interior, and refined life 
which had been there, all this pretension, 
and the bickerings which reached me in my 
quiet nest at night, were very irritating. If 
I had not gone so far, I verily believe I would 
have left the place. 

“Indeed, I was very nearly banished ; nor 
would [ have grieved at the time, although I 
might have done so later. The man was 
stamping his feet and gnashing his teeth 
after ‘a scene,’ when he suddenly glanced 
up, and saw me looking at him round the 
edge of the nest. 

“«Take that thing away,’ he roared to the 
tall good-looking servant who answered the 
summons of the bell. 

“IT wonder how such people get nice 


‘servants. Swallows wouldn’t serve them.” 
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‘| should think not!” was the indignant 
twitter. 

‘Although I would have served the old 
lady and gentleman myself. 

‘““T)on’t, papa, said a voice I had never 
heard before. It was a gentle voice, issuing 
from a ruby mouth, set in a sweet face.” 

‘Waxing poetic,’ said a swallow some- 
where in the flight. It was the only ill- 
natured remark as yet. 

‘““Hush-sh!” twittered the rest. 

“*T won't, if you wish it,’ said the man in 
much milder tones. 

“* Tet it be mine, continued the voice. ‘I 
keep no cage birds, nor ever will. And this 
one costs nothing.’ | 

“<That is so, said the father, still further 
reconciled. 

‘“T soon saw that the parents were proud 
of their daughter. For one thing, she was a 
lady ; and even a coarse mother, or a village 
‘set, can tell a gentle maiden. She never 


over-dressed, or was flurried, or put on airs ; 
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but was so quiet in her tastes, and _ self- 
possessed in her talk and manners, that no 
one ever thought of patronising her, or 
laughing in their sleeves at her parents, 
when she was present. It was the one 
advantage these ambitious people had over 
their® visitors; for. 1. haver: seen all : their 
daughters. 

“From that moment | was reconciled to 
‘my corner, and ceased to vex myself over 
the bickerings and the vulgarity. With the 
pride of one belonging to the family, I 
learned to watch her pass up and down the 
street, and the sense of her presence seemed 
nightly to hallow the house. Not that 1 was 
forgetful of the old lady, but one may surely 
find room for two, so much alike, except in 
in years. 

“Frequently, of an evening, a man would 
drop in; and received the welcome reserved 
for the ‘first set.’ But that he was shehtly 
burly, and had a bald patch on his head 


about the size of my white breast—swallows 
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are fastidious on these points, and like pretty 
mates ”— 

A pleased twitter. 

‘__T daresay he was a very estimable person. 

“And, as often as he came, the pair were 
left, in the dim summer twilight of the room, 
alone, just as mating swallows love to be. 
The maiden was too innocent to know either 
her parents or herself. I snapped my bull 
with chagrin when he took her unresisting 
hand; and, but that, in my excitement, I 
dashed my wings on the window, I believe 


she would have given herself away. 


‘One evening I saw her, but not alone, 
under a tree about half a mile down the burn. 
It was a favourite haunt of mine. Flies were 
there in dancing myriads, to furnish an excuse 
for lingering.’ 

‘No curiosity in the matter,’ came a 
sarcastic twitter. 

‘“How could there be? ‘They were not 


swallows.” 
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“What will papa say ?’ 

“<Tt is what do you say.’ 

«He seems to have a strange dislike to 
your parents.’ 

“¢WVery probably,’ said he, with a little 
hardness of tone. 

«They must have vexed him some way.’ 

“«These things are not arranged by 
parents.’ 

“«Are they not?’ she said innocently. 

«Are you prepared for their choice ?’ 

“And as he bent towards her his lithe, 
powerful figure, he took his hat off—I think 
it must have been to show his full head of 
hair. 

‘“ Lovers don’t mind swallows ; and swallows 
don’t tell tales except among themselves. 
Only she did not lft her face to that bent 


head, or respond to that: appealing voice. 


“She now saw that burly person and bald 
patch in the light of love, and the shrinking 


from these parlour meetings became so _pro- 
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nounced as to attract the attention of her 
parents. 

“The crisis came when one day the youth 
I had seen knocked at the door, and pre- 
sented himself in the drawing-room. There 
was not a trace of nervousness about him. 
The trembling maiden fled to her room. I, 
too, had almost flown away for sympathy ; 
but when I saw him so composed I knew he 
was more than equal for the man he had 
to meet. : 

“The father thought it well to pretend that 
he did not know his visitor: although the 
white face and truculent look betrayed him. 

“<T have come on a very delicate mis- 
sion.’ agel 

POW ell sine 

“And one on which I should be glad to 
have your approval.’ 

«That you shall not!’ 

“*You have not yet heard what I have to 
ask. I wish to have your daughter.’ 


~ #0 Tnsolent *— 
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“* Perhaps we shall come to a more satis- 
factory understanding if we talk coolly.’ 

“«Then you shan’t have her.’ 

“Why ?? | 

“*T am not bound to find you reasons.’ 

“<Then I shall certainly not take a refusal 
without one.’ 

“*My daughter wouldn’t have you, sir.’ 

““T have no wish to take her without her 
consent.’ 

“« And my consent too, sir. Enough that 
we have other views.’ 

“* With which, of course, the lady’s com- 
cide 2’ 

“*She is my daughter.’ 

“*Ves, but not your slave.’ 

“The same evening, my nest with its five 
white eggs was brushed out of the corner. It 
was the small revenge of a small mind. That 
was the time I removed to the cobbler’s. 

‘Although my interests now lay in another 
street—I could tell a homeler story about 


these good people ”— 
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‘Perhaps on the way back.” 

“__still I often circled round the house, in 
hope of seeing the maiden. The walks glit- 
tered, the geraniums stared, the variegated 
leaves waxclothed the beds, but no one ap- 


peared.” 


“Not till much later in the season, when 
my brood—thanks to the ceaseless care of the 
cobbler to prevent boys climbing up to the 


low window 


were on the wing, did | hear 
familiar voices from a copse farther down the 
burn. | 

‘“““My father owes some little reparation to 
yours, doesn’t he ?’ | 

“<on’t let us talk about that now.’ 

“But he does 2’ 

«Why will you persist ?’ 

““T want you to answer me.’ 

‘““« What if I say Yes ?’ 

“<Then, will J do?’ 

“Swallows don’t peep unnecessarily. | 
took a wide sweep round the wood copse, and 
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didn’t come near again, so that I don’t even 
know whether the offer was accepted.” 
“Of course it was,” twittered the others. 
“JT had more than half decided not to go 
back again, but I shall now. For one thing, 
I want to find out where my old friends, with 
their antique notions of courtesy are,—for 


and should like once more 


there are few left, 
to hear the sweet voice, from the ruby lips, 
set in the gentle face. 

“There are still gardens where apple trees 
blossom ; and currants, with their eye of sun- 
shine, ripen; and blackbirds listen between 
the rows of boxwood. And I shall seek out 
the window which overlooks the most old- 
fashioned of them all.” 

“That is already occupied,” twittered one. 

“Then the nearest I can find, for swallows 


don’t take one another's houses.” 
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TPYELROUGH =the July heat comes the cool 
song of the yellow-hammer. The green- 
finch also is calling and trilling, but in a 
slumberous, broken way,—as if it were too hot 
for anything,—which adds to the oppressive- 
ness. Whereas the yellow-hammer’s song is 
clear, crisp, decided, complete, with no sugges- 
tion of languor in it. So much at home seems 
the bird, that it makes one cool to listen. 
Yellow is a cool colour. All our cool 
flowers, including the buttercups, are yellow. 
The summer blues and whites are parts of 
cloudless skies and pitiless light, whereas fresh- 
ness lies in the yellow cup; the appearance of 


the bird adds to the impression of the song. 
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He is more than likely to be in sight. 
Although he may, and often does, sing from 
a tree, he prefers some bare perch. Should 
no other be available, he is contented with the 
middle of a field, where he will sit for an hour 
at a time, repeating his lay at regular inter- 
vals, say of a minute, or sixty times, before he 
shifts. Ah! there he is on the paling. 

A dozen other yellow-hammers are within 
hearing, to bridge the interval between lay 
and lay. And each does his little best to 
clear and cool the air. A change of position 
drops one behind, only to come within the 
sound orbit of another. They seem to be 
scattered, at almost equal intervals, all over 
the countryside. 

The song is short; made up of from seven 
to ten notes. The songs of the dozen yellow- 
hammers within hearing differ markedly in 
length; and the same yellow-hammer doubt- 
less adds and deducts at will. The song is 
simple, with no distracting ups and downs, or 


heated flourishes. So much the better on such 
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a day. All the notes, except the last, 
are at the same pitch; a repetition one of 
another. | 

The final note is the puzzle. To the un- 
practised ear, it seems to be lower than the 
rest. Only a keen sense can detect that it is 
higher. Even the keenest sense is sometimes 
at fault. One day I forgathered with a 
musician in the wilds, when the yellow- 
hammers were about, and the utmost he would 
venture for a lone time was, “I think it is 
higher.” Certainly it is not always at the 
same pitch, so that, sometimes, it may 
be lower. It is an. uncertain and variable 
element. ‘The confusion arises from the change 
of quality. It is altogether unhke the rest. 
Frequently, 1t 1s dropped altogether ; and 
would almost seem to be of the nature of 
an afterthought. 

Though so rapidly repeated that the ear can 
scarce be trusted to count the number, each 
note is quite distinct. Some of the songs are 


very much more rapid than others—many 
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times, perhaps ; yet the same distinctness pre- 
vails. It is this that lends the crispness. 

The shortness, the extreme simplicity, and 
the clearness of the yellow-hammet’s lay make 
it the most convenient basis for the study of 
bird sone. And the first impression is, that 
no rules invented for the human voice will 
apply to birds. Experts, when they are led 
out from the concert-room to the open, are 
puzzled, and are heard to confess that it 
comes to them as quite a revelation. 

There is a difference in quality throughout. 
Such strange transitions as that last note in 
the yellow-hammer’s lay would be inadmis- 
sible on any platform. Few birds “let out,” 
so to speak, as artistes are wont to do; and 
are contented to produce their effects by 
effortless undertones. Listen to that geul’s 
voice in the wood, and you will know what is 
meant, It is out of sympathy with every- 
thing, and forees itself upon you. One must 
be intent, to know that birds are singing. 


Indeed, all the sounds of the wilds, animate 
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and inanimate, are of the nature of under- 
tones. 

Such is the yellow-hammer on the plain. 
The bird of July, who shuns the shadows for 
the open, the hedgerow for the paling, the 
deep grain-field for the bare soil; whose 
reddish - brown plumage mingles with the 
tawny sunshine, whose lighter head, of palest 
buttercup nearing primrose-yellow, melts into 
the heated background of the sky; who sits 
out there with quite a refreshing coolness of 
aspect, and sings a song which, together with 
all the other songs within hearing, affects the 
imagination of the passer-by as a ripple of 
water, or a bank of buttercups. 

Beyond the hedges is a belt of land, where 
dykes mark out the course of the dusty road, 
and divide the sparsely covered and rough 
fields in an irregular and not altogether un- 
picturesque fashion. ‘The general effect is 
doubtless bareness, but not of the depressing 
or desert kind. 


Here, if anywhere, July reigns ; and he who 
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would cross from the woodland shadow to 
the mountain breeziness must consent to be 
wrapped in its still, tawny flames. He will 
probably reach the far side as brown as if he 
had been grilled, and as dusty as if he had 
spent the time in a meal mill. And yet, 
strange to say, it 1s an experience which few 
who really love out-of-door life would care to 
miss. ‘That shadowless, pitiless walk is among 
the events of the summer. 

The characteristic growth, taller than the 
herbage, is a stragely mountain ash, with a 
shadow as stragely as itself, under which, if 
one sheltered but for an hour of midday sun- 
shine he would bear away the print of the 
tree. ‘The characteristic figures are the stone- 
breaker ; and that first cousin of his, and of 
the hedger on the plain, who preserves, in 
these out-of-the-way places, the almost lost 
art of building dry -stone structures. — 

In the ruder districts stone-breaking is of 
the most primitive sort. With a crack of the 


hammer the rough blocks, gathered probably 
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from the surrounding fields, are broken into 
two, or four, or starred into half a dozen. 
This is often done on the road where they are 
to lie. Dyke building, on the other hand, is 
not nearly so easy as it seems. Without aid 
of mallet or chisel, it needs a practised eye to 
tell what particular stone in the uncouth mass 
will fit the gap or serve to bind the rest 
together. 

This bare interval, between wood and moun- 
tain, is the domain of the yellow-hammer. Out 
into this reign of high summer, undisturbed by 
a single rebellious massed shadow, other than 
the spider-web and black lnes of the moun- 
tain ash, he boldly comes. ‘The tawny July 
flames, which have burnt the face of the land- 
scape, play harmless over his tawny plumage. 
On the dyke he sits unconsumed and un- 
affected, and his pale head melts into the 
dusty road ahead and the dry fields beyond. 

There he is the good spirit and companion 
of the stone-breaker, to whom he sings all 


day long, without respite, even when the 
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flames are hottest. Between the clicks of 
the hammer, after the echo has died away, 
occur a note or two. While the old man is 
adjusting a fresh block for a 


clean hit, or unbending 


en) i @ his back for a moment, 
ot : there is time 
enough for 
es the whole 
seven or 
nine. And 


when the 


wire spectacles are laid aside, and the red 


pocket - handkerchief undone, and the hat, it 
may be, removed from the salamander head, 


and labour sits down on the hot stones in the 
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burning landscape, the length of the midday 
meal is measured out in minutes of song. 
The yellow-hammer is the stone - breaker’s 
clock. , 

There is always a bird about, always a.song 
startlingly near the loitering but not neces- 
sarily toiling pedestrian. Several more are 
at varying distances, both before and behind. 
All seem to say, ‘“‘ Keep cool, keep cool. Look, 
look, look at me™.” The song* is: all the 
crisper and cooler because of the sweltering 
heat, the dusty road, and the dry fields. It 
vets cooler and cooler toward midday, until, 
in the early afternoon, when the flame is 
burning with a still intensity, it 1s positively 
dehghtful. 

To see the birds, hidden away as they are 
in the sunshine, is another matter. But when, 
at length, one separates out the buttercup or 
primrose heads, one would be lacking in ima- 
gination if he did not feel an accession of 
coolness, amounting to a physical impression. 


The song is never heard aright till now. 
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Not melancholy, for he is a cheerful bird—not 
monotonous. Only like the scene amid which 
it is uttered, where one field is very much the 
same as another, and the fences are but a 
network of stone dykes. Without the note 
at the end to awaken attention, the song 
would be in danger of so blending with the 
surrounding as to be inseparable from it as 
sound. 

To sit down in the still noonday on the hot 
pile, with the shaded woodlands miles below, 
and the breezy mountain hailing one north, 
to share what you have—if you happen to 
have anything better—with the stone-breaker, 
and to lunch, if only for once, with an honest 
man, to yellow-hammer music, 1s an experience 
that will scarcely fade for years. 

Dry as these summer roads seem, they 
are not all dry. There is always a trickle of 
water somewhere, which no tongue of flame 
can lick up, for the yellow-hammer, the pedes- 
trian, and the stone-breaker, too, to drink. 


The rivers of the plain are eradled in the 
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mountains. And all the rills thereof have 
this belt to cross, and, in the crossing, follow 
the line of least evaporation. They hide 
under the scattered stones, ooze along beneath 
the grass, curve to take advantage of some 
hollow; and, when the exposed road can no 
longer be avoided, make a rush across to the 
nearest shelter on the far side. 

The stone-breaker rises to rinse out his tin 
can, nor has he far to go for cool bubbling 
water, Follow him, and you will find it 
delightful to rest on the stone from beneath 
which the dark current sparkles out. ‘Take the 
boots off, and let it play round the ankles, 
Try to decide whether the sound of the water 
or the song of the yellow-hammer is the 
cooler. Or, for that matter, the click of the 
hammer, once more at work; since all sharp 
sounds are cool, at such an hour, on such a 
day. 

Besides these never-ceasing springs and 
rills, which bubble out everywhere in this 


shadowless scorched region, there is an un- 
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broken line of moisture. Wet ditch and dry 
dyke are such inseparable companions, that, 
like the moat to the ancient castle, the one 
must be crossed before the other is reached. 

This ditch, often six feet deep, is lined with 
broad-bladed green grass, eternally fresh; doubly 
fresh in contrast with the brown fields. Down 
the side, and along the bottom, grow those 
pure-complexioned flowers we associate with 
marshes. Be the sun ever so near the ver- 
tical, the blades meet across, and preserve, 
and thus repay, the nursing water with their 
shadow. And the sweet flowers will only send 
their roots so much deeper into the moist bed, 
and remain as pure in hue as before. 

With these grasses and sweet-faced forget- 
me-nots, with these cool water buttercups 
below, and the buttercup - headed  yellow- 
hammer above, and the springs bubbling cool 
and dark beneath the stones, and the rills 
making their own course fresh, and dancing 
oleefully into the light, and the crisp song, and 


the clean click of the stone-breaker’s hammer, 
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these July roads are more than tolerable to 
all, except to those who see nothing and hear 
nothing. | | 

Down the far bank of the ditch, nearest 
the dyke, the yellow-hammer has his nest. It 
is a cool nest, in a cool place; not over thick 
in the walls, not over close in the texture, 
not stuffy in the furnishing, mainly woven 
out of clean grass roots, with a lining of clean 
fine hairs. And the shadows of the grass he 
across the eggs. Cool bird, cool song, cool 
nest, cool grass shadows! Lift up the blades, 
and see what you will see. The streaks you 
took for shadows remain. They are markings, 
orass blade markings, as if to say this ego was 
meant to le among the grass on the ditch 
side, and these markings have come at leneth 


to mock the shadows. 
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O-DAY the wind is from the east. I felt 
it in descending to the coast, heard it 
in the noise the waves were making. 

In the prevailing westerly winds of August, 
often is the air suffocating as a simoom; the 
sands are hot for the children’s feet. The 
margin of the sea passes, in a prolonged 
languid whisper, round the curve of the bay, 
and breaks into a subdued prattle amid the 
rocks and pools at the corner. ‘The odour is 
of seaweed. The ocean wears soft autumn 
tints. 

The change is grateful, especially to one 
who has been on the dusty uplands. The 


water is racy—its deep blue is shghtly chased 
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with white, and breaks with a curl and a 
swish. The air has a refreshing saltness. 
The sands are cool and pleasant. Even an 
east wind has its place. There are days when 
one fairly gasps for it. 

At high water the sea booms loudly, out 
of all proportion to any breeze there is. The 
surface suddenly swells imto long billows, 
which retreat to the accompaniment of the 
rushing gravel. | 

A low concrete wall runs alone the face of 
the sand dunes, to prevent further waste at 
flood-tides. About two yards away the noise 
is tumultuous in its intensity. Within, or 
outside this line, nothing is heard save the 
natural sounds, subdued, in comparison, as by 
stuffing the fingers in the ears. Here the 
thousand voices, in themselves chastened, 
gathered to a focus with deafening effect. 
I cannot recall having witnessed this cumula- 
tive echo in the same degree. 

Dotting the shore are ‘common objects’ 


which would have delighted the heart of 
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John Leech. This is vacation-time for the 
world, and the whole vast playground within 
the seas—mountain, moor, and meadow—is 
overrun with the big and little children let 
loose. One meets them everywhere. I had 
seen many varieties within the month. 
Bronzed, and pleased with all they see; play- 
ful, and even boisterous with escaping 
health and spirit. What a safety-valve is. 
here ! 

And this corner of the vast sea-coast. has 
not been overlooked. How naturally the 
grown-up take back to play, entering into it 
with the gusto of a quarter of their years; 
and yet how awkwardly they go about it, and 
like so many gamboling elephants! Pater- 
familias, grave for the rest of the year, sits by 
the hour in a great trench around the castles 
dug by the industrious youngsters, and wears 
on the red face, beneath the straw hat, the 
broadest and insanest of smiles. Dear old 
fellow ! 


While more practical materfamilias disports 
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herself in the waves to her own evident satis- 
faction, and in a manner which can only be 
justified on the assumption that no one knows 
her there. ‘“ Fudge!” she says, when mildly 
remonstrated with; “I’m not to be done out 
of my wading. Why, that’s what I came for. 
The doctor said that salt water was the best 
thing for me.” Plainly, like another dear old 


lady, 
‘¢Though on pleasure she is bent, 
She has a frugal mind.” 


All this to the evident disgust of the 
elderly spinster, who is stooping over the 
gravel heaps a-shell-gathering—like the child- 
like innocent she is—until every angle of her 
body is at the acutest; who, in her turn, 
causes the mild gentleman with the soft felt 
to cough behind his hand, and describe a 
semicircle, with her for its centre. 

Pensive maidens waste paimt, which no one 
surely erudges, in vainly trying to reproduce 
the water, although the hue is steadier than 


on most days. A martyr to science demon- 
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strates the slipperiness of the weeds, by 
wildly plunging backward. And, in the 
endeavour to recover his equilibrium, further 
demonstrates the depth of the water by 
slippmg up to the middle in a rock pool. 
Dear little boys get their younger sisters to 
show how far it is possible to follow the 
retreating wave, so as to be back ahead of 
the next. So the world plays on shore. 

Half a dozen boats dot the bay, brown- 
sailed if the crews are fishermen, white-sailed 
if landsmen ; or make for the most primitive 
of pliers running out on a slanting ledge of 
rock some two hundred yards to sea. Most 
of the white-sailed boats have white jackets 
in sailor hats, whose silvery laughter has little 
of the hoarse strain of the old salts. The few 
rollers are as much as these fair and_ fair- 
weather sailors care for: more might subdue 
the laughter. 

Ha! that one has caught a crab. And 
while the gallant steersman, into whose lap 


she has fallen, is slowly, very slowly, lifting 
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her back to her seat, the other white sailors 
are asking where the creature 1s. 

‘“[’m here,” says the blushing fair one. 

“But didn’t you say a crab?” persist they 
of the male at the wheel. 

So the world plays along the margin of the 
deep. 

Life is returning to the coast. Forms 
which were never far away are already back. 
Gaiety is not eclipsed when men and women 
leave us and return to the cities. The noise , 
of birds then begins. White wings flash in 
the winter sunshine. 

Sea birds seldom rest on the dry, unmoist- _ 
ened sand above high-water mark, and are 
not found along the edge at full tide. Some 
vo a little bit inland, and preen their feathers 
on the coast-fields. But the wiser stay out- 
side, idly sailing, or perched on some ledge of 
rock, all round which waters rush up to wash 
their feet. 

The herring gulls, each as if it were a silver 


image dropped down on the sea, a play of 
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sunlight in the form of a bird, ride furthest 
out. 

Nearer inshore are the black-headed gulls. 
These sit high in the water, and their excess- 
ive buoyancy seems in danger of upsetting 
their equilibrium, and turning them upside 
down, so that they resemble white birds cut 
out of cork. 

This is the washing as well as the resting 
time. Heads, sometimes wings also, dip 
under, and toss on to the back the blue water, 
which changes hue and sheds itself on either 
side in white. As the audible splash reaches 
her ears, materfamilias thinks it ever so much 
better than wading, and wonders if she could 
do the same. All this to maintain the glory 
of their plumage. A land bird could scarce 
afford to be so white. 

The ebb has now gone far enough to leave 
a narrow band of wet sand and gravel on the 
slope. And, in their retreat, the waves have 
dropped a dark, irregular line of small sea- 
weed along the high-water mark. 
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A restless movement, but for which they 
must have remained unnoticed, calls my atten- 
tion to four little birds. Two of them are the 
most delightful creatures imaginable ; so small, 
so compact, so daintily clad and coloured, 
so self-possessed, so much at home. Their 
breasts are the purest of whites. But perhaps 
the prettiest things about them are the broad 
white and narrower black rings about the 
neck. My companions, who had never seen 
such sea birds before, nor dreamt that such 
tiny specks of beauty floated round the rough 
coast, burst into exclamations of pleasure. 
These are the smallest of our native plovers. 

The other two are much about the same 
size, pretty enough in their way ; suffering 
only by comparison, being not nearly so 
dainty nor so white in the breast, and without 
the neck ornaments. 

In the ringed plovers, so called from these 
neck circles, the head is round, the bill is 
short and stout. The dunlin’s head is small, 


the bill a long continuation thereof, giving him 
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much the same aspect as a shrew - mouse. 
The lone bills of coast birds may be very 
useful to the owner; but one finds it hard to 
reconcile them with the exactest standards of 
beauty. ‘There is a suggestion of quaintness, 
if not grotesqueness. To the vulgar, the 
curlew is even uncanny, and so of all the rest. 

The line between the plovers and the sand- 
pipers is so fine that the same bird is often 
named indifferently a plover and a sandpiper. 
But perhaps the distinction is suthciently 
indicated in this compact, short-billed bird, 
and his long-billed companion. The dunlin 
has the plover’s habit of taking on the 
singular dark breast at breeding times. ‘The 
ringed plover retains the white breast. This 
is another confusing element. 


The short-billed bird picks up whatever he 


can find on the surface—any venturesome 
sandhopper that has come out for a little 
gymnastic, any minute shellfish left clinging 
to the stranded weed. The feeding-ground 


of the dunlin les deeper. More awkward, 
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perhaps, like the stork with the soup, in 
securing anything on the surface, it shows 
the purpose of its long bill by digging into 
the sand. Probably it can tell what is there 
without seeing, just as other long - billed 
birds do, and is in no danger of mistaking 
a hidden sandhopper. There is, therefore, 
little rivalry even on such a vast feeding- 
eround. 

The birds keep together, but apart; con- 
sorting in pairs, and yet the whole four 
running the same way. ‘The group is ex- 
tremely interesting as illustrating, in the 
simplest form, the tendency of these smaller 
birds to flock together, and the degree 
in which their association modifies their 
habits. 

The ringed plovers, when unmixed, gather 
into smaller bodies, seldom, perhaps, more 
than a score, oftener a dozen; and advance 
in a straighter flight. So much is this the 
case, that one has little hesitation im_pro- 


nouncing any small group flying straight on, 
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to be ringed plovers. The vast flocks 
of dunlins are known, on the wing, by 
their tendency to curve round in a semi- 
circle. 

How are these to settle their lttle differ- 
ences in habit? So intent are they that one 
may wait a long time. We advance upon 
them. The four rise, still keeping closely 
together, though in pairs. The first im- 
pression, as they stretch out their wings, is 
of larger birds, and of powers of flight far 
transcending those of land forms. Any fears 
for safety, even in their stormy quarters, are 
straightway dismissed. 

The plovers lead in a straight hne, so far 
as it goes, for they refuse to be driven away 
from a rich feeding-ground. The dunlins 
follow, abandoning their circling habit. The 
stronger will probably prevails. Indeed, the 
plovers look as if they knew what they were 
about, and had a good deal of decision of 
character, and were quite prepared to say to 


any who sought their company, “ You can 
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take your own way if you like, but this is 
how I am going.” 

The dunlins seem to me to be much wilder 
than the plovers, and readier to fly on near 
approach. They trust to the wing rather 
than to the wit. Not beige so well able to 
look after themselves on frequented parts of 
the coast, they seldom venture there alone. 
And the secret of their present boldness is 
that they are trusting to the plovers. 

The flight is not far, only round the next 
playful group of big or little children. Their 
minuteness leaves them very much at liberty, 
even on the comparatively crowded sands. 
They run among materfamilias’ wading feet, 
exposed by every retreating wave. They 
pick in the site of the last shell removed to 
the spinster’s basket; they follow the semi- 
circle of ample footmarks made by the mild 
man. Under the very nose of paterfamilias 
they run for a grandfather sandhopper, thrown 
over the castle wall in the last spadeful. They 


hight beside the divinity student, glancing over 
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the top of the last problem novel at the 
maiden, who has just succeeded in getting a 
kind of pea-green into the water. 

But no one heeds them, until the little 
boys, who have tired of wetting their sisters’ 
frocks, especially since the big waves have 
abated, make for the first heap of gravel 
in search of weapons, and chase them from 
place to place in a manner which naturally 
oratifies their parents. 

Tiring of the persecution, or having got all 
they wanted, the two pairs take a longer 
fheht, from which they do not return. And 
they are skirting the great coast somewhere 
to-day, in their wild seaside friendship, maybe 
begun on the moors where they nested to- 
gether. To form into bigger flocks later on, 
and yet to remain not far apart, In memory 
of the autumn days spent by the bright sea 


Waves. 
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‘‘They hunted, and they hollo’d, an’ the next thing they did 
find 
Was a two-three children leaving school, and those they left 


behind. 
Look ye there! 


They hunted, and they hollo’d, an’ the next thing they did 
find 
Was two young lovers in a lane, an’ these they left behind. 
Look ye there ! 


Then one unto the other said, This huntin’ doesn’t pay ; 
But we’n powler’t up and down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day. 
Look ye there!” 


HE white is struggling through the grey, 
and the haze of morning is lazily rising, 

as I step on to the lawn. The musical trill, 
and castanet-like twitter of the robin; and 
the caw of the rooks, which were caught, far 
from home, in last night’s mist, and settled 


on the beech trees, are the morning sounds. 
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It is gossamer time, but the webs are dark, 
and waiting for the sunrise. 

Climbing the barred gate, I drop on to the 
field. Permanent pasture is the exception in 
Scotland, but here it is the rule. Highland 
cattle—that most picturesque of breeds, with 
their great sweep of horns, almost horizontal, 
but turning slehtly up at the end, and 
general shaggy appearance —stare through 
the rough down-hanging fringe, with a fierce- 
ness which belies their natural mildness. 
Red, and brindled, and cream, and black, all 
of more or less threatening shades, are there. 
Black-faced sheep, with a startled air, and 
that wild eye of theirs, face me with a bold- 
ness—begotten perhaps of natural curiosity 
—which is anything but sheepish, and refuse 
to turn tail till I am close upon them. 

Mountain breeds both of them, nearer to 
the original condition, and with less of the 
hand of the breeder visible than the rest, 
they have an attractive rudeness of aspect, 


which hints at their fenceless domain in the 
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oreat natural pastures. And, much as one 
misses the background of their native hills, 
with the bright heather, and the dark corrie, 
and the glancing stream, they lend a touch of 
wildness to a milder scene, and look wondrous 
well against the fence and woodland. 

The grass is heavy with moisture ; and 
tufty with clumps, it may be more unpalatable 
than the rest. Groups of rabbits dot the 
field. Without them, especially so early in 
the morning, the scene would be unlike itself. 
Most are round the edge, within easy reach 
of the wood. Those nearer the centre 
have a great burrow, marked by the upcast 
soil in their midst, from which they venture 
but a little way. They have been abroad all 
night, feeding in the twilight, playing in the 
dark, and feeding in the dawn. And now, 
before retirmeg for the day, they are once 
more at play. They vanish on the least 
alarm. 

All except a few infatuated pairs. So 


much taken up with each other are buck and 
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doe, that they fail to notice the rest, and 
seem oblivious of all the world. Still they 
gambol out in wider circles, until they 
suddenly pause, and bolt when within a few 
yards of my feet. 

A little square hole in the bottom of the 
dyke is there of set purpose. The builder 
was a poacher, who craftily left out the stone, 
so that he might afterwards come in the 
dark, and drive the unsuspecting rabbits 
through to the traps on the other side. 

Besides these larger forms, there is a 
multitudinous hidden life around me. Even 
if I did not catch the frequent rustle, there 
are other signs. A kestrel flying over the 
field, pauses every now and then to hover. 
Each pause tells that he sees some dark 
shadow winding among the grass roots. 

A weasel appears — another, and yet 
another, until | can count twelve in a row. 
Though not disposed to be aggressive, they 
do not hurry; they seldom do when there 


are so many together. ‘Two are older 
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than the rest; although all are nearly full- 
orown. 

This is a family group, cradled and nursed 
in that pile of loose stones. Loath to part, 
so long as they can remain together, they 
hunt and sleep in company, until the rigour 
of winter forces them asunder. The tie 
seems very strong; and that may be one 
reason why they fight so readily. I am not 
aware that weasels associate on any other 
terms. A squeak tells that they are in 
pursuit of voles. One such family would 
clear a field, and must soon multiply so as 
to make a plague impossible. A weasel is 
tied to the handle of a trap to attract the 
rest, and the whole are caught. Man seems 
to favour the vole, and then complain of the 
plague. | 

Three other kestrels have joined the first 
—making four in all. The new-comers are 
probably the female, and the young. The 
nest has been in the neighbourhood, and the 


most likely place is that rocky dell cut so 
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deep by the stream. These are all the 
kestrels | have seen in the fields round about, 
and they too are marked. 

The wood - pigeons drop down on the far 
side of the strip. Safe enough where they 
were, in the thick umbrage of the fir-tree 
needles, they still persist in flyme. Heavy 
of body, they drop almost to the earth before 
catching themselves up. Then they make 
straight for the cornfields, shining yellow 
through the trees, beyond the green of 
pastures; or to that darker strip of beans. 
Earler in the year, they attack the young 
clover; but August and September are their 
grain months, when they exact a heavy toll 
from the farmers. 

This is the scene of some interesting ex- 
periments on certain suspected robbers. The 
starling, now gathered into immense flocks, 
was honourably acquitted, as bemg an insect- 
and grub - killer, and therefore, in the main, 
helpful. The rook, though very far from 


innocent in the matter of farm produce, 
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renders some little compensating service in 
the destruction of pests. 

For the wood-pigeon alone, almost wholly 
a vegetable feeder, with a preference for 
the growths most serviceable to man, not 
one good word could be spoken. So stupid 
and unsuspecting is he, that a stuffed decoy, 
placed on a bean stook, will bring all the 
pigeons in the neighbourhood about. — It 
is thus easy to kill him out. A fine bird, 
prettily marked, and gloriously coloured, the 
woods would scarcely be the same without 
his spring coo, and the rattle of his flight. 

Dense patches, where the trees are so 
thick that they seem to choke one another, 
dot the country round about. These serve 
as day haunts for the foxes. The pine 
branches, from the fallen or lopped trees, are 
left at the bottom of the thinner strips as 
cover. Ina hunting country, one had better 
shoot a man than a fox. Reynard, therefore, 
abounds. The dittculty is not to get one to 


start, but to prevent others starting along 
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with him, and so dividing or diverting the 
pack. 

Every other wild creature, within easy 
reach, serves as food. Every form of sport 
suffers. Rabbits are a prolific race; besides 
which, your fox does not care much for fur, 
and only takes it when there is nothing better 
to be got. Occasionally, he may be observed 
stealing out of the cover, taking advantage 
of the grass clumps by the way, until he gets 
to windward, and within reach of unconscious 
bunny. 

But his favourite diet is feather. He 
hunts along the hedge bottoms for the sitting 
partridge, and so skilfully does he go about 
it that very few escape. Though this is 
partridge month, in a favourable scene of 
pasture, grain, and turnip, no sound of gun 
is heard. The first of September has almost 
disappeared from the sporting calendar, and 
shooting is well-nigh given over as a_per- 
quisite to the tenants. I have not flushed 


a single covey all morning. 
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Not unfrequently Reynard comes on a 
stray pheasant. Only the other nght he got 
across the wires of the pheasantry, and carried 
off nearly fifty young birds. Nothing is really 
erudged to him. <A poacher might have 
been shot, or shot someone else, for half the 
number. 

The poultry yard is his main storehouse. 
If a field of standing grain, or, as in this 
case, the strip of woodland, touches on the 
steading, his success is assured. Only a little 
patience is needed. He comes when there is 
the least chance of wasting time. In the 
early morning he lies in wait within the 
margin of grain-field or wood, till the poultry 
are awake, and abroad. Some are sure to 

rander that way. A scream, a scuffle, a few 
muflled noises, and the tragedy is enacted. 
If the sun rises too high, without prospect of 
food, he will venture out, and look round the 
corner of the building, just to see what all the 
delay is about; in which case the scream 


comes from the maid crossing the yard. 
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Being somewhat of an epicure, he prefers 
turkey, where such are to be had. But he is 
not disposed to grumble over a fat young 
cockerel. Ducks, for some reason or other, he 
rather avoids: it may be because they make 
such a noise over a little matter, or that they 
are neither so plump nor so dainty. Or he does 
not care to venture into the open, where they 
are mostly found. He may lick his lips from 
the cover, and pronounce the grapes to be 
sour. 

One is curious to know how the hunting 
of this creature, to whom the partridge and 
pheasant, not to mention the farmer’s poultry, 
are sacrificed, is accomplished. We hear a 
good deal about the manliness of the sport, 
which is to the Lowlands what deerstalking is 
in the Highlands. 

Certain curious hints are scattered about. 
I have passed many gates through the low 
fences, where no gates should be. These are 
not meant for peasants, who are expected to 


chmb; or for carts, which could not get 
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through. The strange thing about them is 
that they are designed to be opened from 
above, by means of a lever-hke handle rising 
over the woodwork. A touch is enough. 

In addition to the shght element of risk, 
dykes and hedges are somewhat difficult to 
clear. To make a considerable circuit, or to 
cismount, is a rather humiliating performance. 
Always within sight, and easily managed 
from horseback, these gates are an obvious 
convenience, and bring fox-hunting within 
the reach of all. The desperate water-leap, 
with the broad cress-covered ditch hidden by 
the fence, can only excite the wonder of the 
uninitiated. At most, it only tempts the 
bolder. : 

A few horsemen rise above the pasture, 
followed by a pack of hounds. The older 
men have a way of riding which recalls not 
remotely Caldecott’s pictures of ‘The Three 
Jolly Hunters.” Only one sits really upright. 
When off duty, the dogs have a slouching gait. 


Nevertheless, the group is picturesque. The 
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red coats lend a touch of colour, akin to the 
haws in the hedge, the hips on the rose-bush, 
and the russet on the outer leaves of the 
chestnut, to a landscape wearing the sober 
oround shades of early September. 

The first cub hunt—only possible while so 
much corn is yet standing, in a district so 
largely pastoral—is over for the season. The 
young have been driven out of the coverts, 
that the familes might be broken up, and the 
foxes more evenly scattered over the district. 
The young dogs, too, have been pitted against 
foxes without the craft or speed of their 

parents; and, thus encouraged by capture, 
are prepared against the sterner work ahead. 

The strip ends at the dyke surrounding the 
farmyard. The ridge of the barn is filled 
from end to end with young swallows. The 


air 18 alive with the older birds 


easily dis- 
tinguished by the long feathers in the tail— 
seeking and returning with food. A hundred 
throats jom in the lively, twittermeg warble. 


A fair form appears through the avenue 
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leading from the house, and passes out of 
sight behind the barn where the swallows are. 
The rattle of the children’s pony-cart comes 
from the lane; and four heads dance home- 


ward over the beech hedge. 


to 
Oo 
to 


EsSVel 


SWALLOW TALES — FROM THE 
RAFTERS 


HO is this?” ‘said a four - weeks - old 

bird, as a maiden, with the leht of 
some pleasant thought shining in her face, 
passed below. 

It was the first time he had emerged from 
the twilight atmosphere within to sun himself 
on the tiles. And, together with the other 
nestlings for the year, he was making himself 
acquainted with a somewhat larger world. 
The first experience had been eventful. For 
while he was dazzled with the red - coats 
dancing across the field, and not yet out of 
sight beyond the fence, this second vision, 


milder and lovelier, appeared. No wonder if 
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he thought the outside a bright place, and ever 
so much livelier than the barn. 

“Thereby hangs a tale,” said a gossipy 
old swallow, in tones muffled ina _ full 
mouth. 

Swallows, as everyone knows, are gossipy ; 
and even when they cannot get others to 
listen, they prattle away to themselves in the 
alr. 

“Do tell us,” twittered half a dozen in a 
breath. 

“First let me get rid of these insects, and 
then I shall be able to talk a little more 
distinctly.” 

And, having filled five hungry mouths, the 
gossip began. 

“Tt is now three summers since I first 
watched the motes dancing in a sunbeam 
among the rafters of this very barn, and three 
autumns since I made my first venturesome 
journey south. Imagine a two-months-old 
baby embarking, with all the season’s babies, 


on the untried ocean of air. The more I 
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think of it, the more I feel what wonderful 
creatures swallows are.” 

The young swallows sat with little round 
eyes; for,as yet, they 


did not understand 


what was 
meant. 
calves 
ee et he 
third time 
gel a:-v 6 
been back, 
and now 
pave 1 y- 
thing is 
as familiar 
to me as if 
Thad never 
been away. 
I know the foreman, as he comes up the farm 
road in the fresh May morning to see about 
the horses,—there he is now !—the maid, as 


she crosses to the byre; the dame, as, basket 
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in hand, she enters doorway after doorway to 


oather the eggs; the children—a little bigger 


perhaps than last year—as, one by one, they 
toddle into the yard.” 

A young swallow fell asleep over this 
prosing, and nearly tumbled off the ridge—a 
broad enough hint to the narrator to come to 
the point. 

“And I know all about that fair-haired, 
pure-complexioned elder sister: although the 
changes in her have been greatest of all. 
First came the lengthening of the frocks 
which made her look taller, just as we grow 
our tail-feathers which make us look bigger ; 
and then the gathering up of the locks which 
made her look older, just as you see her now.” 

“She isn’t old—not as you are old,” 
twittered the young, who were rather dis- 
posed to take the maiden’s part, because she 
was so much fairer than anything they had 
yet seen. 7 

“That is all yon know. Why, she is 


nineteen! But that is neither here nor there. 
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I am old enough to remember when she used 
to run into the barn, in the wildest of spirits, 
to hide from her brothers and sisters.” 

“Hush! she’ll hear you—she’s looking up,” 
came in subdued twitters from the young, 
who thought mayhap that the maiden might 
not wish to be reminded of such passages in 
her past. 

“One day, as she lay half hidden in the 
straw pile, and her pursuers were searching in 
another part of the yard, a hulabaloo arose 
outside, which caused her to peep through the 
dusty pane below. And there she saw the 
red-coats coming up the field, by the side of 
the wood.” 

“Like those who have just passed ?” 

“The very same. And it was the first time 
for the year; for if they had been out before 
I must have seen them. The hard-pressed 
fox ”— 

“Was that brown thing running before 
the dogs a fox ?” 

“ Yes—but you mustn't interrupt,” said the 
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gossip, who liked to have all the talk to 
herself—‘“‘slunk into the barn followed by 
the dogs; and the maiden, who, you may 
easily imagine, was very much _ alarmed, 
clambered first on one thing, then on another, 
till she reached the rafters. You will find a 
bit of her gown on the nail nearest my nest.” 

‘Oh yes! we have seen it,’ twittered several 
young swallows. 

“Two of the red-coats, one much younger 
than the other—I think I- saw him this 
morning—-entered; and her fright was changed 
into something else. In shifting her position, 
to get deeper beneath the tiles, or behind a 
beam, she brought about the very thing she 
wished to avoid. Both looked up. 

“ Her confusion was now very great, so that 
she was in danger of falling. And a ladder 
was brought, which she had to descend in 
sight of all: except the young hunter, who 
had modestly retired into the background. 
The first blush of her life covered her face as 


she rushed out. 
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“| noticed, when I returned last season, 
that the skirts were down to the heels. She 
never appeared in the yard without being 
scrupulously neat in her attire; and as 
demure and proper as a full-grown swallow— 
although swallows are not demure, only grave. 
The hair was still unbound; and it seemed 
to me at the time that it would have been as 
ereat a mistake to confine all the glorious 
profusion, as to bind in our own long feathers. 
But there is a want of taste in the human 
race, 

“In my afternoon skim down the lane, 
| often met the children returning from 
their school in the distant village,—it is about 
their time now, I think [ hear the rattle of 
the wheels,—and, on rising to pass over 
their pony-cart, I saw packets of strange 
books. 

“When she came to the barn, it was no 
longer to not among the hay, or behind 
the bags. She brought one of these books 
with her; and, choosing the cleanest place, 
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she sat and read. Ever and anon, she looked 
up with dreamy eyes to muse; so that it 
was hard to tell whether she read or mused 
the most. Sometimes she looked up to the 
rafters, and sighed. And, when ‘she rose, 
she brushed the specks of dust from her 
dress, and went forth as neat and maidenly 
as she entered. 

“One evening a young peasant—who was 
still without a slouch, and walked freely in 
his clothes-—entered. He brought with him 
wood and tools, and, hiemg to the place 
the maiden had just left, set to work. 
The increasing dusk soon blotted him out, 
and the sound of tapping and sawing set 
me to sleep, so that [I cannot say how long 
he stayed, 

‘Next day the pony-cart bore a fresh 
supply of books. I just returned in time to 
enter along with the maiden, and reach my 
coign of vantage as she was crossing the 
floor. She paused before her corner. A 


cushioned seat was there, not rude, but with 
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some claims to neatness, and even daintiness. 
Beside it, was placed a stool for her feet. 

“Several minutes passed before she could 
make up her mind that 1t was meant for her. 
And when at leneth she sat down, instead 
of reading, she only wondered and guessed. 
Who could have done this thing? No 
ordinary peasant would have thought of 
Tus: 

“How do you know all that?” said an 
inquisitive little swallow. 

“Oh, story -tellers must fill up blanks. 
Her brothers would have been ready enough 
to speak had the work been theirs. And 
she looked up to the rafters as if in search 
of an answer.” 

‘Why didn't you tell her ?” 

“You are not old enough to know that 
she doesn’t understand our language : besides, 
she seemed to find it very pleasant to 
OUueSs, 

‘“No other event of importance happened 


that season—except perhaps this. One evening 
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the voice of her mother called the maiden 
away, so suddenly that she forgot her book. 
I was already nodding in the drowsy heht 
of the rafters, when I heard her footstep 
returning for it, and could see her figure 
crossing the dim floor below. I woke up, 
because I knew what was coming. 

“The maiden started; for a large hand 
held the book open, while a pair of dark 
eyes glanced steadily at her over the top. 
She obeyed her first impulse to fly, and was 
anery with herself when she thought who 
it was, and that he should have been the 
cooler.. The very next time they met, she 
had reason to chide herself afresh, for I saw 
the blue eyes drop before the black. 

“The hair was up. I didn’t know how I 
liked it, but. supposed it must please those 
whom she wished to please ; and tell of her 
consciousness that she was no longer a child, 
to those who would rather have her grown- 
up. It seemed impossible to spoil her. She 


looked sweet, in spite of the change.” 
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“Of course she does,” twittered the young 
swallows. 

“The seat was now seldom occupied. 
Instead of the barn, she wandered down 
the park; and, perhaps an hour or two 
later, came back through the woods.” 

“Among those long-horned, shagey crea- 
tures ?” | 

“Country maidens don’t mind such trifles ; 
only city men are afraid. There was just a 
trace of vanity, which even I, who had more 
sense than to be proud of my tail-feathers, 
could not but acknowledge became her. But 
everything was innocent: her tastes were 
simple, her dress becoming. 

“Often the youth was in the field beyond 
the trees, too much occupied even to glance 
through the branches. He now did his work 
easily and deftly. And when all was over, 
he crossed the grass ; not tired like the others, 
but erect, and marvellous well looking for a 
human being. There was not a trace of vanity 


about him. But then he was a man ; and vanity 
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is only an ornament to a woman. He did 
not appear much about the farmyard in the 
evening. But just when the twilight was deep- 
ening, so that the great cattle grew indistinct in 
the pastures, he crossed the barn, and dusted 
the vacant seat. Every night he did this. 

“And the maiden wondered why it was 
always so pure and nice in such a dusty 
place. She must have guessed; for some- 
times she sighed. And then she looked up 
to the rafters, and her lip curled just a little, 
as the vision of the red-coat came before her. 
Perhaps she was thinking of the peasant. 
Whereas we swallows who have seen the 
world, took him for a man. 

‘At length some crisis approached, ‘The 
maiden was restless in her movements, and 
looked sad when she was out of sight of 
others. Oftener she crossed the pastures 
among the great cattle, and returned by the 
wood-side. Until the sandy-coloured wild 
creatures scarcely started from her path, or 


sought their burrows; and the vole - falcon 
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remained poised over her head. And, as 
often as she came and went, the peasant 
worked steadily on beyond the trees. 

“When the idle time came, and the men 
gathered in about, she made errands into the 
farmyard, and looked wistfully toward the 
barn. All this I saw as I narrowed my 
circles, till I was skimming over the steading. 
I saw, too, that the youth, from some place of 
concealment, lay curiously watching her. 

“The maiden’s restlessness increased; and 
the truth in some way came out. The youth 
was going away. On the last evening of his 
stay, she passed the barn twice. After a 
timid glance round, to make sure that no one 
was about, she stole in. The sound of one 
approaching caused her to shrink into a hiding- 
place. The youth appeared, removed the dust, 
remained still for a while as in deep thought, 
and then with bent head turned away. As 
he passed where she stood, he muttered to 


himself a little bitterly, ‘ Only a peasant !’ 
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“Tt was the first cub hunt for the season. 
And as I sat with my last year’s brood—some 
of you are here—watching the huntsmen 
and the brown and white dogs scampering 
through among the great cattle, as you saw 
them do this afternoon, the maiden came. 
And in passing she slightly glanced across the 
fence to where all the hubbub was. 

‘When I entered the barn, I found her 
sitting in the dim light, looking very sad 
and wistful. More than once the tears 
threatened to come. Then she pouted, as 
ill-used people will do, and muttered— 

“<All these weeks have gone by and he 
has never so much as once... He doesn’t 
care. 

“And she mused on, while the light of a 
cloudy afternoon dimmed still further. And 
when at length she realised that it was time 
to go, and raised her eyes from the ground, 
she saw the vision of a red-coat. She looked 
no higher, but dropped her eyes back to the 


sround again. Her vanity returned, and | 
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thought she was wondering how she looked. 
The wistfulness and sadness were gone. The 
swallows would have disowned her. 

“¢< Qh, sir!’ was all she said. 

‘““«T have been waiting patiently until you 
awoke out of your dream.’ | 

“'The voice was so pleasant, so musical, that 
it charmed her. 

“*You must not consider yourself a 
prisoner, although I stand between you and 
the door. May I speak before you go 2?’ 

“The maiden sat still to listen. 

“* Although not rich, | am not poor; and, 
as far as money will give happiness, I can 
make one happy.’ 

“To her who had known so little, the pros- 
pect was entrancing. 

“«And now I have only one question to 
ask. Pardon the suddenness, but I saw the 
children’s cart coming up the lane, and they 
may be here in search of you. Will you be 
my wite ?’ 

“ And he said this with much fervour. 
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“Tf silence may be taken as giving consent, 
the silence was prolonged; and had he 
followed up the words with caresses, the 
conquest might have been complete. 

“Instead of this, he withdrew a little, and 
stood looking at her. 

“T could see the gentle face getting paler 
and firmer. It was a beautiful face then. 

“The maiden rose quietly from her seat. 
She was very, very pale. 

“*T thank you, sir, but 1t cannot be.’ 

“And the voice was whole and firm, as if 
she meant it. 

“Tf Tam rude enough to ask for a reason, 
let my excuse be that my happiness is very 
much at stake.’ 

“* Only ’~— 

«What ?’ 

«That there 1s—another.’ 

““* Will you look at me ?’ 

‘She raised her eyes above the red, to find 


that other there.” 
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“Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners, by great gales incessant fanned ! 
Thy steps are by the farmer’s prayers attended ; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
Thine almoner the wind scatters the golden leaves!” 


‘Then followed that beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasant the summer of All Saints ! 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light, and the 
landscape 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood.” 


MODERN painter went out in search 
of October, and found her in the 
marshes. The signs of her presence were 
the dim heht, the shaded water, the fading 
reed grasses, the scattering leaves. In such a 
guise and place he named her ‘“ Chill October.” 


No wonder she was chill. But what he saw 
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and has caused others to feel was not the chill, 
but the charm. 

By the way, he must have passed many 
another haunt. Through all these thirty-one 
days of shade and sunshine, one meets her 
whenever he goes out, or whichever way he 
turns. As fit a name were Changeful October; 
since she is the darker sister to April, the 
April of the Fall; as fitful in her moods, as 
variable in her charm, perhaps a little more 
oravely coy. 

On this October afternoon, one scarcely 
needs other wrapping than he wore in summer. 
Only when he pauses before one of the many 
pictures, say the movements of these flocking 
birds, does he feel a tendency to shiver. Only 
when he looks at the bank where he used to 
bask on his back for an hour at a time, watch- 
ing the breaking of the rings below, or trying 
to make out whether the shadow in the 
blackthorn bush was the common or lesser 
whitethroat, does he miss the sunshine. Yet 


he never makes the mistake of supposing it 
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to be winter. It is the ending of the pleasant 
path he has been walking along since the 
spring, before it turns, or opens on the bare 
stretch with its northern exposure. Indeed 
the air is milder, and hedge and tree less 
naked and shivery, than in the earlier summer 
months. 

The burn is already running with a darker, 
somewhat fuller current. The sparkle has 
gone out of the water, along with the sun- 
shine from the air. But it breaks over the 
stones in a line or curve of white, all the 
purer in contrast with the deeply shaded 
surface. 

Two currents steal round that moist point, 
so delightfully covered under dark green 
lichen, touched with yellowish moss. One of 
these approaches among the boulders and 
exposed tree roots of a narrow, steep-sided, 
shaded den. The other runs with a softer 
murmur by the sweet woodland, past the 
field dovecote, and beside the hedgerow. 


For a moment longer they continue on either 
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side of a low dividing ridge before mingling, 
rude with mild, in a common stream. Burns 
have a strange parentage. These meetings of 
the waters, even the fairy waters of a burn, how 
much they are to one with a rod in his hand! 
How one looks forward to them all the way 
up, and lingers lest the pleasant excitement 
be over too soon! How he feels when at 
leneth he comes in sight, only to find that 
another is already there! Or it may be the 


whose barn roof is 


ducks from the steading 
just visible over the ridge—down in a body, 
and in a splashing mood, after their muddy 
waddle through the field! How fresh the 
emotions and impressions, when once more 
the scene comes in view after the experience 
is past! One freely forgives even the ducks, 
and is rather pleased than otherwise that they 
were there. 

It was just about the point where the two 
currents mingle that the biggest trout of last 
summer lay. I had good reason to know he 


ras. there. He rose several times. and 
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touched once, but always dropped back in 
safety behind the big stone in the centre, 
where he was out of the rush, and on the 
watch for whatever came round on either side. 
It was when the fly drifted round the stone 
that the rise came; and each time he eluded 
me, the interest of the play increased. 

Then there was that mild shaded June 
evening, with just a little wind, and the water 
a little flushed, and the scent of this red- 
berried hawthorn tree blowing about, when I 
made quite sure of him, and would have had 
him but for that dim figure. , 


{2 


“Splash! Splash!” and he was ashore. 

So plump he looks, and so much a child of 
nature in his dainty spots,—I speak in the 
present, because as I sit and look at the place, 
it all seems to be happening,—that I cannot 
help admiring. 

“Tt’s not lost a friend gets,” said my rival 
pleasantly, when he had finished unhooking, 
and was turning round to put him in his 
basket. 
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He could afford to be pleasant. 

“You'll find another as big behind the same 
stone to-morrow,” he added encouragingly. 

Which was probably true, and considerably 
more to the purpose. 

There always was a figure—sometimes, | 
must confess, my own—-on that moist point in 
the June and July twilight, dipping a line into 
one or other of the feeding streams, and 
watching eagerly when it reached the critical 
point; or dropping a fly on to the ripple. I 
preferred to approach along the ruder channel, 
because my lure was borne on a_ rougher 
current, and under the shadow of overhanging 
roots, toward the stone. 

One loves the burn notwithstanding its 
accidents, and even because of them. One 
loves it for itself, and not for what it has to 
give. There is a touch of chivalry even 
toward inanimate things, and a shrinking 
from selfishness in our dealing with them. 
Besides, is not a burn, nay, is not all nature 


feminine? One loves it not in summer alone, 
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when it is bright and teeming; but not less 
on this October day when fishing is of the 
past, and it has nothing but its shaded yet 
picturesque beauty to offer. 

From the bed of fading grasses on the 
far side the winter snipe comes, and its 
startled “Scaip” contrasts with the wild scream 
of the summer snipe which it has replaced. 
It was in the still water beyond the ripple, 
and just beneath where the bird appeared, that 
I saw the first rise for the year. 

The dark pool is now unbroken, telling that 
insect life has passed, or that trout are not so 
lively, or both. No ring widens out over the 
EO ere surface, to wander and be lost among 
the fading grasses, Nor will the play be 
general again till next March, <A solitary 
rise may tell of an untimely insect hurried 
into life by mild weather; and of a trout 
with enough strength left to secure it. 

That big fellow is no longer lying in wait 
behind the stone at the tail of the mingling 


currents. It were almost easy for those who 
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know trout ways to follow and find him, or to 
tell another the secret. It is gone about in 
this wise. 

Look for the nearest rill trickling into the 
burn. Ah! there is one just beyond that 
bank of willow herbs, a few yards down. 
See! the plants follow it a little distance up 
the hill to mark out its course. 

Trace it, and it will lead you a pleasant way, 
-a little heavy under foot perhaps, but none 
the worse on that account—heavy soil is 
October like. Before you get to the top, all the 
chill will have gone out of the month, and 
only the charm will remain. On by the hedge- 
row, crimsoned with haws, and past the copse 
where the wood-birds come down to drink, 
it will lure you by its increasing charm, and 
away a mile or two inland, till you lose it you 
can scarce tell where, and sigh because it has 
vanished. Never prettier ramble had you 
before, nor could you have found one as pretty 
for yourself. Trust a burn to find a pleasant 


way or to make one. Up that rill which 
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a child could step over at the widest place, 
and on whose sloping bank the peasant mother 
could trust her infant to roll; through the 
stubble field, and by the hedges and wood 
copse, the big fellow has gone. The floating 
grasses, where, but for the ripple of water, one 
might step in over the shoe tops, have hidden 
him by the way. And if you look carefully 
enough you may see his black back, barely 
covered, looking through among the blades. 
And so of the many other big trout of the 
burn. They are no longer on the alert at the 
tails of streams, nor where the water flows all 
to one side under the dripping fringe, or the 
deeper shadow of the curving willow twigs. 
They have gone up some side rill such as this, 
and are spawning in the little purling currents 
which make music to the ploughman’s children 
at their play ; or by the side of the country 
lane under the fading leaves, and red hips of 
the dog roses; or at the bottom of the bank 
under the stretching prickly twigs and yellow- 
ing leaves of the bramble, where the white- 
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throat built, when all the water could have 
been scooped out in a ladle. 

A bait might still get a bite in the main 
stream, but the trout would have little 
resemblance to the bright creatures you 
landed through the grasses of the past 
summer, or guided on to the mossy point. 

And the guddling ploughman’s lad, from 
the cottage beyond the field could show half 
a dozen for your one, got in the purl at the 
foot of the cabbage bed, each of which would 
weigh three of yours. He knows where 
October trout lie. And he knows a great 
many other things which if you were wise 
enough to ask, and could induce him to speak, 
—no easy matter,—he might tell you. Many 
a time have [ envied him his acquaintance 
with the woods and waters around his door, 
and with .the wild creatures therein ; and 
many a hint do I owe him. 

The moist path by the burn is fringed on 
either side with green and yellow herbage, and 


lightly strewn with trampled leaves. The ditch 
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to the right has a foot of water in it, and 
will have more ere long. At one place 
where there is a break it is flowing over the 
path. 

The pool to the left is full. The tall reed 
grasses which used to be well out on the dry 
cracked mud, so that one could pull the dark- 
fringed panicles, or search for the warbler’s 
nest without wetting his feet, are covered 
to a quarter of their height, or stand, 
so to speak, up to their knees in water. 

The scene is not unlike that of the artist’s 
picture, which probably belongs to the 
marshy places of the Tay in the neighbour- 
hood of Perth, that summer paradise of 
reeds and reed-birds, that aquatic haunt of 
October to all who have eyes to see. The 
chil is apparent. 

The tall grasses are faded, and drop the 
yellow upper half of their blades—green, 
tipped with yellow, are the October colours— 
limply backward to the surface. They, and 


the trees on the western margin, are reflected 
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beneath, and lend their autumn hues to the 
pool. And so the charm comes out. 

The water darkens under the submerged 
stems, forming narrow channels wherever there 
are breaks. A sprinkling of leaves float on 
the surface, or gather against the drooping 
blades, or choke the waterway through the 
forest of stems. 

No ornamental birds are there to disfigure 
the scene. Water-hens jerk in and out among 
the reeds, and swim a little way from cover to 
cover, with a nodding motion of the head. 
Many are scattered over the open grassy bank, 
flicking their tails in that peculiar mode of 
theirs, and exposing the characteristic patch 
of white, as they search about for food. These 
hurry back on the least alarm, flying, if need 
be, with trailing legs. 

A pair of dabchicks are diving with an 
activity all the more incessant because I arn 
watching them, until they rise out of sight 
behind the reeds. At night, a few wild ducks 


come up to feed round the edges ; and, just at 
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twilight, a dark figure creeps in among the 
stems, and stands ankle-deep in water in wait 
for them. Sometimes the ducks don’t come, 
and the figure emerges after cooling himself 
for an hour or two. 

That the shedding of the trees beyond the 
orasses has begun, may be seen from the float- 
ing leaves. Especially is this the case with 
those that fade into yellow. Elm, and even 
ash, are already partly stripped, or at least 
thinned; but all so recently that the fallen 
leaves yet le unsoiled. Thus, instead of a 
thick and lovely canopy, there is a thick and 
lovely carpet. Even now they are trembling 
down, and the canopy is being thinned, only 
that the carpet may be thickened. 

They who are in the secret peep into the 
woods during the shedding time—just as I am 
going to do now, and do every year—to see 
what is becoming of the leaves. And their 
natural curiosity is rewarded, since they find 
that the glory has not suddenly vanished. 


Nearness lends a fresh enchantment, gives a 
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new lease of beauty, extending over many 
days. I skirt the reeds, and enter among the 
trunks. 

Just as October often includes an Indian 
summer,—not so pronounced, perhaps, as in 
less variable climates,—when the failing 
streneth suddenly reasserts itself, and does 
deeds worthy of the July prime, so it has a 
second autumn. Instead of autumn above, 
there is autumn below. ‘To-day the two 
autumns, one above and the other below, are 
present together, and I stand between. 

Touched and warmed by the early-falling 
beech leaves,—those of the higher and more 
exposed branches,—the charm—red on the 
yellow, with the deeper background of pure 
ereen lent by the wood grasses—is increased. 
Never did the woodland floor look half so 
lovely, not even when the anemones, and 
sorrels, and primroses of early summer were 
out. The touch of red takes some of the chill 
of the month away. It is all charm together 


here. 
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Beneath, where the largest beech tree shows 
the fantastic open nut-cases through the leaves, 
one of the red patches begins to move from 
place to place. Now it takes other shapes, 
and sits upright. There follows rustling 
among the leaves, and a crackling noise. 

The wood changes its character ; autumn is 
doubly itself. More than the glowing leaves, 
this living dash of colour tells us that summer 
has not passed. More than the fiery beech, it 
takes the chill off October. 

The squirrel adds the last touch of beauty. 
It is the incarnation of all that is sylvan. If 
the presence diffused through the woodland 
were to reveal itself, it could scarce take any 
other shape. Nor could we imagine such 
another woodland creature. Think of leaving 
the woods to the children of the future without 
the squirrel. Why, it is barbarous. To kill 
out the wood-pigeon, with its glowing neck 
dyes, were as nothing to banishing that russet 
coat and bushy tail. 


The parks would lose half their sylvan 
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charm; the great trees would never look the 
same again; all would be commoner. The 
beech would lose more than the rest. Why 


o, and shed 


does it ripen its nuts in the spring, 


them in the autumn, except as food for the 
squirrels? At least, children will tell you so, 
and they are not always in the wrong. Why 
does the passer-by look curiously up, and 
change his point of view to see? Is it for the 
autumn colour, or because he hears the rustling 
and the crackle ? 

With upright tail, and paws held together 
to its mouth, the little patch of red appears 
against the yellow elm leaves on which he sits. 
In front is spread a russet table-cover—the 
table being the wood grasses—of one large 
chestnut leaf, and on it some natural dainties 
are spread. Ever and anon he puts down his 
paws, and the crackling recommences. 

A beam of sunlight enters the wood from 
the west. All day long it has promised to 
clear. ‘The beam hastens on. _ [ts track across 


the elm leaves is marked by a line of vivider 
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yellow; it puts a ruddier hue into the 
chestnut. 

Then it falls on the squirrel, and warms its 
coat into a richer red. The motions are now 
distinctly seen against the lighter background. 
The three-cornered nuts on the leaf might be 
counted. As each is lifted, there follows a 
crackling sound. 

The beam, alas! also falls on me. How 
much at home he looks as he glides up the 
trunk! How picturesque as he turns on the 
first safe branch to scold, before melting red 
into red, vanishing, as it were, into the tree 
whence he came forth ! 

A rush of invading sunbeams lights up the 
home of the squirrel. The air is filled with a 


66 as 


dreamy and magical heht. The wood is 
if new created in all the freshness of child- 


hood.” 
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THE HARVEST OF BEAUTY 


PP\HE Gallery was hung with many snatches 

from that nature which scattereth all 
alone from spring to autumn, and yet 
increaseth. The wild, the picturesque, and 
the: pastoral, all were there; moor, marsh, 
and meadow ; rippling field, chased pool, and 
bouldered stream; breezy upland, and rude 
coast. Shepherd in the wild, stone-breaker 
on the hill road, peasant by the field gate, 
fisherman loitermg about the harbour. Sun- 
light and shadow fell from these walls, soft 
breezes played down on the cheek. Heather 
bloomed ; suggestions there were of croaking 
orouse, Of whistling plover, of screaming 


seabird, of leaping fish. Such is_ the 
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harvest of beauty: how fresh and_purify- 
ing it is! 

And as for the reapers, to whom we owe 
so much. All would have gone, but for eyes 
that, in the passing phase, saw the eternal 
interest and charm, and preserved these on 
behalf of others. Would I had half the skill 
to tell what things I have seen ! 

Among the summer gleanings were two, 
which attracted quite their share of attention. 
One was entered as “The Haymakers.” The 
marguerites were as fresh as if stuck into 
the hats each morning; the rays as pure, 
as if the dew had just washed them. The 
orasses were as brown, as if touched by the 
sun; as leht, as if dancing in the meadow 
breezes. The shadow as luminous in _ its 
darkness, as if being cast from the tattered hat, 
against the sweet sunshine of the lower face. 

But on the maidens themselves the art was 
chiefly lavished—on the lovely mystery within 
the shadow, on the poise of head, on the 


sweep from the shoulders. 
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“Only a Thorn” was obviously from the 
same hand. The marguerites were there, but 
with their discs exposed like great yellow 
shields; the grasses were there, but stiff and 
bristling; the shadow was there, only much 
deeper down, so deep as to leave no rim of 
sunlight. 

The sitting figure undergoing the delicate 
operation was one of the haymakers. Amid 
the sisterly likeness, there was sufficient differ- 
ence. to point which she was. The _half- 
exposed, half-withheld foot, the coyness, the 
overwhelming confusion; together with the 
mingled shrinking and _ satisfaction of the 
youthful operator, had an attraction for the 
young, who seemed to think that a thorn 
might not be so unendurable after all. 

With excusable vanity, the artist lingered, 
where, without seeming to listen, he could 
hear the general verdict. 

A tall old lady, with bleached hair, 
approached between two maidens. It was 


improbable that he had seen those maidens 
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before. But are there not faces that arrest 
in a crowd, and make us sigh that they 
should pass on and vanish out of sight ? 

The maidens visibly started. One con- 
sulted the catalogue, passed it on to the 
other ; and both seemed disturbed. The eyes 
of one were drawn to the sitting figure, as 
by resistless fascination. After a while, the 
second also looked. 

“Why, that’s ——,” and she whispered. 

‘Nonsense !” said the other, blushing. 

‘You never told me.” 

“What?” was the disingenuous reply. 

“Ts it only fancy? or did it really happen ?” 

And they passed on, one vainly seeking to 
hide her confusion. 

This fragment of conversation threw some 
light. A nearer view of the faces confirmed 
the impression. Within the daintier dress, 
the artist seemed to recognise his rustic 
models. The puzzle of the haymakers was 
clearing itself up. 


With a certain secret hope, he now haunted 
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the Gallery. His vigil was long, but not. in 
vain. One afternoon, as it was dimming 
toward dusk, and the place was well - nigh 
deserted, the object of his watching entered. 
He followed her movements, and could inter- 
pret them. There was a consciousness or 
ouiltiness in the very step. 

She trifled with. other pictures for a 
moment, but ever held on in the one direc- 
tion. Opposite his, she made the first real 
pause. ‘The fascination still lay in the sitting 
form. 

“ What a shame!” she murmured. 

For, in his eagerness, he had drawn near 
enough to hear; and, in her absorption, she 
did not notice him. The tone belied the 
sense. 

He had heard those words before. They 
recalled that scene, when his patient, with 
her new-found liberty, caught sight of the 
picture, and shot back the arrow as she fled 
elsewhere to blush out of reach. 


He pulled forth the thorn, which he had 
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ever with him. And all the while the uncon- 
scious maiden gazed on. ‘The Gallery grew 
very quiet and very dim. 

When, at length, she turned, thoughtfully, 
away from the picture, it was only to find 
herself before the artist. Talk not of blush- 
ing till you have seen such a face as hers. 

There are situations of the nature of intro- 
ductions. Moreover, she had made an uncon- 
scious self-disclosure ; had told him, as if she 
had said it in so many words, that she had 
come out alone that afternoon to recall the 
scene in the hayfield; to look more leisurely 
on the operation, so coyly hurried over. 

There was no chance, in the narrower area, 
and amid the restraint of her surroundings, 
as in the wild liberty of the field, of hiding 
her shame in flight. There stood the artist, 
thorn in hand, as when she shot her Parthian 
shaft at the very suggestion of a foot in the 
other picture, never dreaming of the worse 
fate awaiting her. 


To pass one who had rendered her so 
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delicate a service would have been un- 
mannerly ; and, covered as she was with 
blushes, undignified as well. Indifferent con- 
versation must be broken, and embarrassing, 
seeing that their common stock consisted of 
this one compromising incident. 

“Tf I have done wrong in bringing out the 
likeness too plainly, it was scarcely my fault ; 
it came of itself.” 

The maiden looked down. 

“This is the second time you have said it 
was a shame.” 

And he twirled the thorn in his fingers 
before her. 

The face was in eclipse. 

“Do rustic maidens often blossom into fair 
ladies 2” 

“No, but ladies may sometimes like to 
bloom among the wild flowers.” 

“TI am sorry.” 

‘* Because tastes are simple ?” 

“No; but because you did not remain as 


you were.” 
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“Why ?” 

“T had thought to seek you out and tell 
you—lI had the thorn.” 

But the change did not matter, nor alter 


the issue in the least. 
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His colour blends so perfectly with the fading 
foliage, that, when he drops from the beech-tree 
to the ground, his red breast is indistinguishable 
from. the falling leaves. His pure and delightful 
song, with its clear trills, comes from the roof, 


from the paling, from the hedge. As each one 


seems to be vocal, 

it would be easy 

to take a rough 

census of the district. 
He is an early riser. His 

voice is the first thing I am 

conscious of, after the chirpy scream of the awaken- 

ing blackbird : the two autumn, and winter morning 

clocks that tell me the time. He is to the dull dawn 

of these later months, what the missel-thrush is to the 

spring. And, as he continues till the other begins 

again, he thus completes the cycle of the year. 
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